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EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS OF INTEREST. 


FROM EXCHANGES AND ELSEWHERE. 


‘'THE late Charles Kingsley, Rector of 
_] Eversley, was many-sided; he was in- 
‘terested in all that concerned men and ani- 
mals. His interest showed itself among 
‘other ways, in a peculiar tenderness of man- 
iner towards them all, even the lowliest. His 
S horse was his friend, and knew it. His 
Scotch terrier, Dandy, after attending school 
lessons and cottage lectures, and accom- 
‘panying his master regularly in his parish 
walks for thirteen years, was.laid under the 
firs on the rectory lawn beside Sweep, the 
retriever, and a ‘‘ Teckel’’ of the Queen’s 
presenting, with whom his attached master 
Sat up during the last two sufferfhg nights 
of the little creature’s life. He delighted, 
too, in cats, the stable never lacking its 
white cat, or the house its black or tabby 
‘one. On the lawn dwelt a family of natter 
‘toads, which lived on from year to year in 
the same hole in the green bank which the 
ythe was never allowed to approach. A 
pair of sand-wasps—one of which had been 
aved from a watery death in a hand-basin 
by the tender-hearted rector—lived in the 
ack of his dressing-room window; and 
every spring he looked eagerly for their ad- 
vent. A little fly-catcher that built every 
year under his bed-room window was a con- 
stant joy to him; and he rejoiced in a favor- 
ite slow worm in the church-yard, which his 
parishioners were specially enjoined not to 
ill. Believing, like Wesley, in a future 
ate of animals, Kingsley loved every crea- 
re that draws breath, barring the spider ; 





to that he owned an antipathy he could 
neither conquer nor understand. 

In one of the fierce engagements a young 
lieutenant: of a Rhode Island battery had 
his right foot so shattered by a fragment of 
a shell that, on reaching Washington after: 
one of those horrible ambulance rides and 
a journey of a week’s duration, he was 
obliged to undergo amputation of the leg. 
He telegraphed home, hundreds of miles 
away, that all was going well, and with a 
soldier’s fortitude composed himself to bear 
his sufferings alone. Unknown to him, 
however, his mother, who had read the re- 
port of his wound, was hastening to see 
him. She reached Washington at mid— 
night, and the nurses would have kept her 
from seeing her.son until morning. One 
sat by his side fanning him as he slept, her 
hand was on his feeble, fluctuating pulse. 
But what woman’s heart could resist the: 
pleading of a mother then? In the dark- 
ness she was finally allowed to glide in and. 
take a place at his side. She touched his. 
pulse as the nurse had done. Not a word 
had been spoken, but the sleeping boy 
opened his eyes and said: ‘‘ That feels like 
my mother’s hand. Who is this. beside: 
me? Itzs my mother! Turn up the gas. 
and let me see my mother.’’ The two dear 
faces met in one long, joyful, sobbing em- 
brace. The gallant fellow, just twenty-one 
years of age, had had his leg amputated on 
the last day of his three years’ service. His. 
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physical energies were exhausted by the 
shock, and at last, when death drew nigh, 
he resigned himself in peace, saying: ‘‘I 
have faced death too often to fear it now.”’ 





We have wondered at the lowliness of a 
man who stood among his compeers like 
Saul among the people—to find him simple, 
docile, humble as a little child—till we 
found that it is with great men much as it is 
with great trees. What giant tree has not 
giant roots? When the tempest has blown 
over.some such monarch of the forest, and 
he lies in death, stretched out at his full 
length upon the ground, on seeing the 
mighty roots that fed him, the strong cables 
that moored him to the soil, we cease to 
wonder at his noble stem, and the broad, 
leafy, lofty head he raised to heaven, defi- 
ant of storms. Even so, when death has 
struck down some distinguished saint— 
whose removal, like that of a great tree, 
leaves a vast gap below, and whom, brought 
-down now to our level, we can measure bet- 
ter when he has fallen than when he stood ; 
and, when the funeral is over and his reposi- 
tories are opened, and the secrets of his 
heart are unlocked and brought to light, ah! 
now, in the profound humility they reveal 
—in the spectacle of that honored gray 
head, laid so low in the dust before God— 
we see the great roots and the strength of 
his lofty piety. 





The study of Greek, against which the 
present outcry seems most strongly directed, 
affects symmetry of thought and idea. I 
think the lovers of Greek literature have 
nothing to fear; the time is coming when 
women will know Greek as did Lady Jane 
Grey, and when your girls will be studying 
it in your schools of learning in the far 
West.—Matthew Arnold. 





The teacher must grapple with the prob- 


lem, how to render lucid and pleasing those~ 


truths which flow from the very nature of 
‘man and the existence of society, and to in- 
-duce children to make them the rules of 
their conduct. What is needed, is that 
there should be awakened, developed, forti 
ified in them those sentiments which give 
dignity to man, honor to families, and 
enduring power to States. 





With all our boasted education, we have 
‘yet to utilize those lessons of self-knowledge 
.and self-respect which should inspire each 
young boy and girl not to look forward with 
wreedy eye to the possibility of becoming 
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Governor or President, or leader of fashion, 
or a star, but to search diligently for his or 
her capability and to develop it, whatever 
it may be, in all earnestness, faithfulness, 
and loyalty. Both in home-life and in 
school-life, our influence over the young 
should always be in this direction. 





Do we find our youth perusing dime nov- 
els?—quietly slip better books into their 
places. Use the principle of the expulsive 
power of a new affection. We are to blame 
for their reading bad books if we do not 
supply them with good ones. But the chil- 
dren complain that this or that does not 
interest them. ‘Their view is reasonable. 
They cannot be improved by the books in 
which they take no interest. We must begin 
at the point at which they are interested, 
and they say that they like novels. The 
wisely-selected novel may be avery useful 
book to them. It will be a stepping stone 
to better works in the days to come. 





By all means, the school-room, the reci- 
tation, and the occupations of pupils should 
be made as attractive as the purposes of the 
school will permit. Whatever can be done 
towards this end by ornament, by variety, 
by the teacher’s tact, by goodness of heart 


- and lovable ways, should certainly be done, 


so far as consistent with the ends of school 
instruction. There is no doubt that many 
children feel a happy release when they 
leave their homes aid enter their school- 
rooms. They are happier by contrast. But 
it need not be expected that even the ideal 
school will ever rival the ideal home. It is 
certain that if the school is held firmly to 
its great purpose, to the doing of intellec- 
tual work and the subjecting of impulses to 
reason and duty, it will impose restraints 
that will make pupils long for the recess, 
the hour of dismissal, and the holiday. 





With the exception of reading there are 
few things more important for every Ameri- 
can man, woman and child, than to know 
how. to write a good, plain hand. The best 
place—and for a great majority, the only 
place—to learn writing is in the public 
school. My own experience convinces me 
that if we do not learn to write well while 
in school, there is little prospect of having 
the deficiency supplied by training in later 
life. For this reason I have urged so per- 
sistently that more attention should be given 
to writing in our schools, and nothing 
pleases me more than the improvement made 
in this direction during the past seven years. 
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There are now lying on my desk a score of 
letters from school children which are bet- 
ter written than were the average letters I 
received from teachers six years ago. We 
need to remember one thing, that children 
never become good writers by simply writ- 
ing in copy-books a few minutes each day. 
They must have constant practical work, 
such as writing their spelling lessons, writ- 
ing letters and abstracts, making out bills, 
notes, and other business forms, etc., if we 
would have them become good writers.— 
Supt. Mary Allen West. 


In the work of training the young, en- 
deavor always to appeal to the best part of 
their natures. Strive never to awaken sor- 
did motives, or to nourish those lower im- 
pulses which are, in greater or less degree, 
the inheritance of the fallen nature of us all. 
In urging pupils to do well in their studies, 
to strive for a high rank in school, do not 
appeal to the mere desire to excel, to the 
vain and foolish wish to outrank others, still 
less to the base ambition to excite envy in 
the breasts of the less fortunate, or to re- 
joice in their humiliation. Sordid and self- 
ish motives will play too busy a part in the 
lives of these children as it is; let no word 
or act of yours encourage them. Try to culti- 
vate noble and unselfish motives in pupils. 
Urge them to do well, to study hard, that 
they may give you and their parents pleasure, 
that they may be-better men and women 
for the effort, that they may make the best 
possible use of the talents which God has 
given them, that they may do much toward 
making the world wiser and better. In this 
way you will find you can call into play not 
only the best powers of the children’s 
minds, but also the noblest qualities of their 
hearts and souls. In this way you will gain 
an influence for good that no human power 
can measure, and only the Divine power 
fitly estimates and lovingly rewards. 


Writing must be taught by its principles. 
The pupils should be made familiar with the 
analysis of the letters, also, their up or down 
strokes and curves, and by constant drill in 
these they can be made proficient in the art 
of writing. Before an exercise is put into 
the copy-books, let the pupils practice it 
upon loose slips of paper. Let every stroke 
be made simultaneously by the whole school, 
the teacher keeping time audibly for them, 
one, two; or better, up, down, for the 
strokes, and right, /eft, tur the curves, men- 
tioning them in their proper order. One 
of the most serious faults in teaching writ- 
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ing is the endeavor to make pupils write as 
much as possible like the copy in the book. 
If a child can learn to make the letters 
neatly and legibly, it is not of the slightest 
consequence whether they look like the 
copy or not. Children do not naturally 
walk alike, or speak alike; why then should 
they all write alike? Besides, the thing is 
impossible, for when the pupils leave school 
and undertake the business of life, their 
writing assumes distinctive characteristics— 
so distinctive that in a thousand men, all 
taught to write by the same copy-books, it 
would be hardly possible to find two whose 
penmanship is so very similar that the one 
would be likely to be taken for the other. 
Teach children to practice writing outside 
of their copy-books, by copying short poems 
or articles, and by committing their thoughts 
to paper. They will thus be far more likely 
to take pleasure in their writing exercise, 
and will improve much more rapidly. 





Arrests for profane swearing are of rare 
occurrence, but we see no reason why a jury 
should treat the law as of no force when a 
profane swearer is brought before it, and ac- 
quit him in the face of the clearest testimony 
and even his own admissions. This was the 
result of an attempt to punish a man in Sing 
Sing N. Y., who, in a loud voice and on a 
public street, made the air sulphurous with 
his oaths and imprecations, and was very 
properly arrested by aconstable. A fine not 
exceeding $100 and imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three months is the penalty for pro- 
fane swearing in Pennsylvania, and if the 
law were enforced occasionally at the expense 
of the loud-mouthed blasphemers who habit- 
ually offend the ear of decent people with 
their vile oaths, the effect could hardly fail 
to be most wholesome.—PAi/a. Press. 


True hospitality has a deep meaning. It 
springs from the soul, and is a visible way 
of exhibiting one’s social and friendly na- 
ture. Emerson’s idea of hospitality would 
not coincide with many of our over-anxious 
housekeepers, who, when an unexpected 
guest arrives, feel that the whole arrange- 
ment of domestic affairs must be brought to 
a standstill, and the attention of every one 
turned to getting up an elaborate entertain- 
ment, no matter what the cost of time and 
inconvenience. Hesays: ‘‘I pray you, oh, 
excellent wife, cumber not yourself and me 
to get a curiously rich dinner for this man 
and woman who have just alighted at your 
door; nor a bed-chamber made ready at 
too great cost; these things, if they are cur- 
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ious in them, they can get for a few shil- 
lings in any village inn ; but rather let that 
stranger see, if he will, in your looks, ac- 
cents and behavior, your heart and earnest- 
ness, your thought and will, that which he 
cannot buy at any price in any city, and 
which he may travel many miles, and dine 
sparely, and sleep hardly to behold. Let 
not the emphasis of hospitality be in bed 
and board, but let truth, and love, and 
honor, and courtesy flow in all thy deeds.”’ 





Success depends in a very great measure 
upon the man’s promptness to take advan- 
tage of the rise of the tide. A great deal of 
what we call ‘‘luck’’ is nothing more nor 
less than this: It is the man who keeps his 
eyes open, and his hands out of his pockets, 
that succeeds. ‘‘I missed my chance,’’ ex- 
claims the disappointed man, when he sees 
another catch eagerly at the opportunity. 
But something more than alertness 1s needed; 
we must know how to avail ourselves of the 
emergency. An elastic temperament, which 
never seems to recognize the fact of defeat, 
or forgets it at once and begins the work 
over again, is very likely to ensure success. 
Many a great orator has made a breakdown 
in his maiden speech. Many a merchant 
loses one fortune only to build up another 
and a larger one. Many an inventor fails 
in his first efforts, and is at last rewarded 
with a splendid triumph. Some of the most 
popular novelists wrote very poor stuff in 
the beginning. ‘They were learning their 
trade, and could not expect to turn out first- 
class work until their apprenticeship was 
over. One great secret of success is not to 
become discouraged, happen what may, but 
to be always ready to try again. 





Inthe Archean age there was probably no 
life; this was tulluowed by an age in which 
there were the lowest forms of it, as sponges 
and worms. ‘Then came the regular order 
—fishes, reptiles, small quadrupeds, birds, 
large quadrupeds, and last of all man. As 
to these facts there are no geological doubts. 
When the fiat went forth, the result was not 
immediately accomplished. The days were 
longer than twenty-four hours. The periods 
of the earth’s rotation had not then been 
discovered. There are two great periods, 
the inorganic and the organic, the account 
of which is begun with the creation of light. 
Science shows that light is molecular motion, 
and if this molecular energy ever begun it 
was then. ‘The first creation was the uni- 
verse, the next the separating of the differ- 
ent parts of the system. Then the land rose 
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above the water, and on it a primitive vege- 
tation grew, which received its light from 
the earth’s aurora. Then comes the second 
—the organic era; the creation of the sun, 
moon and stars, was simply breaking away 
the clouds which encircled the earth. In 
the inorganic era the principle of life in the 
lowest kind of plants was begun, and in the 
organic era this life gradually advances till 
man is created. The accounts of Genesis 
and geology accord in a wonderful way. 
Moses probably did not fully understand 
what he wrote, and we cannot but believe 
that he was inspired when he wrote that 
which the greatest advance in science has 
but just enabled man to understand.—Dana. 





To many earnest and ambitious teachers, 
it seems that an eternity stretches ahead be- 
fore they can hope to reach the top of the 
ladder,—to thoroughly unaster the science of 
teaching, and know all there is to be known 
of the art of education. It is indeed a long 
time, yea illimitable ; the ladder of improve- 
ment disappears in the clouds, and those 
who have got above them find the end is not 
in sight. Surely it is not safe to say when 
it will be reached. But this should not dis- 
hearten or discourage ambitious teachers. 
The pleasure of knowing hardly excels that 


‘of learning ; strength and vigor are found 


in the climbing. ‘Though one may never 
expect to reach the end of improvement, he 
may aim to advance a little everyday. The 
determination to know each day at least one 
thing more than yesterday will insure a 
progress of which none can be ashamed. 





Every nation has been modified by its 
schools, and where the school house was 
rare or limited there national life has been 
languid. -The Egyptian teachers were few 
and were limited by the fewness of the 
minds they could reach, and by the equally 
depressing truth that they could teach only 
religion, and it a mass of superstitions. The 
Egyptian teachers were all priests. ‘They 
did not touch the common good of the mul- 
titude, and it did not lead the minority to 
any very great results—they simply taught 
to a few the best ideas the times possessed. 
Caste prevailed, and only a few dared eat 
of the tree of knowledge. Plato said that 
many Egyptians could read, but other 
ancient writers deny this, and limit educa- 
tion to the highest class, and then limited 
education to only national and priestly 
ideas. Music was thought hurtful, and phys- 
ical culture useless ; and yet, under all these 
limitations, the schools of old Egypt were 
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more valuable and powerful than its throne 
or army. Judea and Greece were pupils of 
the old nation, graduates from Memphis 
and Heliopolis.—Prof. Swing. 





One of the most objectionable practices 
in recitation is the habit, still tolerated in 
many schools, of the children thrusting up 
their hands, beating the air, and snapping the 
fingers, whenever a special question is put to 
one of their number. The result is confu- 
sion of the mind and intimidation of the 
spirit of all save the few whose power of 
rapid phrasing and ready reckoning brings 
them to the front in this cheap sort of com- 
petitive recitation. Every pupil in a class 
has a right to a quiet and respectful atten- 
tion, and ample time and favorable condi- 
tions for putting his knowledge of a subject 
into suitable language. The great danger 
of our graded school-work is that the bril- 
liant group at the head will do the work, 
and the rank and file be left practically un- 
taught ; and the habit of which we speak is 
mischievous in producing this result. 





Teachers, as a general rule, talk entirely 
tvo loud in the school-room. Often, when 
visiting one room, I have heard the teacher 
of another department giving instruction, 
asking questions, or reproving pupils, and 
at the same time, the pupils are talking on 
the same high key. Now, this is unneces- 
sary; and not only so, it is entirely wrong. 
Teachers should speak distinctly, and re- 
quire their pupils to do the same; but this 
can be done in a conversational tone. All 
that is necessary is that the teacher and 
pupil be heard; anything louder than this 
occasions confusion,.and tends to’injure the 
discipline of the school. Why should a pupil 
be required to read loud enough to be heard 
distinctly for one hundred yards, when the 
school and the teachers are not half so many 
feet away? A teacher may be enthusiastic, 
and not noisy.—State Supt. Coleman. 





The greatest cataract in the world is the 
Falls of Niagara ; the largest cavern, Mam- 
moth Cave, of Kentucky; the longest river, 
the Mississippi, four thousand miles in ex- 
tent; the largest valley, that of the Missis- 
sippi, its area five million square miles; the 
greatest city park, that of Philadelphia, con- 
taining twenty-seven hundred acres; the 
greatest grain port, Chicago; the largest 
fresh water lake, Lake Superior; the long- 
est railroad, the Union Pacific, over three 
thousand miles in extent; the most huge 
mass of solid iron is Pilot Knob, of Mis- 
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souri, height two hundred and fifty feet, cir- 
cumference two miles ; perhaps the best spec- 
imen of architecture'in America is Girard 
College ; the largest aqueduct, the Croton, of 
New York, length forty miles and a half, 
cost twelve million five hundred thousand 
dollars. The most extensive deposits of an- 
thracite coal are in Pennsylvania. 





The knowledge of books does not cover 
the most important things that a teacher 
should understand. He may wisely know 
much about books, he mus¢ know more— 
the nature of the young mind, how it un- 
folds and grows, what manner of training 
it needs for its best development, and how 
this training should be conducted—a kind 
of knowledge that only a diligent study of 
life can give. This, then, is the first essen- 
tial toward ‘‘real’’ teaching—a knowledge 
of children. Then comes that real adapta- 
bility of mind that can, under any condi- 
tions, appreciate the needs of child-nature, 
and, by the strong power of sympathy, in- 
fluence it toward habits of diligence. The 
teacher who has the power of holding his 
pupils, of swaying their impulses, of awak- 
ening their ambitions, may justly claim rank 
as a *‘real’’ teacher. For ‘‘real’’ teaching 
does not consist in what you can do for your 
pupils, but in what you can make them do for 
themselves. This means increase of power. 





Education that extends no farther than to 
conceit because of some petty superiority, is 
hardly worth an intelligent person’s time to 
acquire. Education should develop the 
whole mind, and extend to the whole de- 
partment of knowledge ; and not only make 
the individual man better and nobler, but, 
through this nobility, influence that which 
surrounds him—especially his fellow beings. 





The Greek schoolmaster was an advance 
over his predecessors in the educational af- 
fairs of either Memphis or Jerusalem. From 
many causes known and unknown, Greece 
revealed from the first years of her history 
an intellectual and esthetic bias. It is 
amazing that her Homer came with the at- 
tributes of the whole human race. The 
Egyptians made only Egyptian literature, 
and the Persians Persian books, but the first 
Greek writer and the last one and all be- 
tween those extremes wrote poems and ora- 
tions and dramas and philosophies for man- 
kind. When such a land advanced suffi- 
ciently to establish any schools for the 
children, these schools were broader than 
the world had previously enjoyed. And 
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yet-at last that land which gave name to the 
pedagogue confined the master to teaching 
hardships to the young, rather than a wide 
information and high moral sense. Only a 
few persons enjoyed that higher training 
which made great thinkers or great poets— 
the children in general having been taught 
some elementary branches, and then, much 
more, endurance and cunning and bondage 
to their country; and then a Greek boy or 
girl became wonderfully able to go barefoot 
all wiuter, and to do without food, and to 
place fame and country before home or 
father or mother. The Greek school was 
thus narrower than Homer or Herodotus, 
and as cruel as a modern workhouse in very 
many particulars.—Prof. Swing. 





Make the school-room pleasant. Do not 
let the children feel that their school-house 
and its surroundings are the most gloomy 
things within the circle of their experience. 
Brooms for the floor, paint and pictures for 
the wall; in their season, flowers for the 
desk and windows; and in all seasons trees, 
grass and shrubbery on the grounds, are 
potent factors for good in the schools. 


Reduce salaries everywhere, but increase 
them in schools. Now not one in twenty 
teaches a school except as a stepping-stone 
to something better by and by; yet the 
teachers are of more value than all the 
lawyers, doctors and ministers, if they should 
be rolled up together.— Beecher. 





I believe a child learns best how to spell a 
new word when he wants to use it, and that 
the wise teacher will continually give him 
an opportunity to create that want. She 
will never be able to find so good a spelling 
book as her little class will ask her to make 
when they are reaching out for words to ex- 
press their thoughts. —Lucretia Mitchell. 


To read the English language well, to 
write with dispatch a neat legible hand, and 
be master of the first rules of arithmetic, 
so as to dispose of at once, with accuracy, 
every question of figures which comes up in 
practice—I call a good education. And if 
you add the ability to write pure grammati- 
cal English, I regard it as an excellent edu- 
cation. These are the tools. You can do 


much with ther, but you are helpless with- 
out them. They are the foundation ; and 
unless you begin with these, all your flashy 
attainments, a little geology and all other 
.ologies and osophies, are ostentatious rub- 
bish.—Edward Everett. 
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Too much is very often demanded of the 
teacher ; in the hurry little is done well, and 
the children acquire habits of carelessness 
and become smatterers. Less and more 
thorough work should be demanded, habits 
of carefulness and thoroughness should be 
formed. ‘‘ Faithfulness in a few things,”’ 
was the test of the Wise Teacher to qualify 
for ‘‘ruler over many things.’’ Lay the 
foundation sure ; nor need it be narrow. 





John G. Whittier says, that he is still one 
of those who hope that the dreadful evil of 
intemperance may be checked, and finally 
abolished, by legislative action. He be- 
lieves in the right and duty of the commun- 
ity to protect itself by legal enactments, 
whenever there is a public sentiment strong 
enough to enforce the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. ‘‘I despair of any direct as- 
sistance from politicians,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but 
the great majority of the individuals com- 
posing these parties have a moral sense that 
may be awakened into action by precept and 
example.’’ Looking at the drinking habits 
of New Englanders sixty years ago, and at 
the general temperance among them at the 
present day, he sees reason for the greatest 
encouragement. 





Perhaps one of the most positive proofs 
that we have of the soul’s independence of 
the body, is our great need of love and of 
something tolove. Were we mere animals, 
creatures doomed to perish after a few brief 
years of life in this world, that which con- 
tents the brute would content us. To eat 
and sleep well, to have an easy time of it, 
would be enough. As it is, we may have 
these things, and also health to enjoy them, 
and yet be utterly wretched. Neither can 
mental food satisfy us. ‘‘ Some one to love’’ 
is our heart’s cry. When the atmosphere 
of tenderness is about us, we rejoice; when 
people are harsh and unkind, we suffer. We 


~ begin life wishing to love all people, and 


believing that they love us. Experience 
hardens us. Our dear ones grow fewer; 
but, as long as reason lasts, we must love 
some one, we must at least imagine that 
there is some one who loves us. 





No words can express how much the 
world owes to sorrow. Most of the Psalms 
were born in a wilderness. Most of the 
epistles were written in a prison. The 
greatest thoughts of the greatest thinkers 
have all passed through fire. The greatest 
poets have ‘‘ learned in suffering what they 
taught in song.’’ In bonds Bunyan lived 
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the allegory that he afterwards indited, and 
we may thank Bedford Jail for the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’’ Take comfort, afflicted 
Christians! When God is about to make 
pre-eminent use of a man, he puts him into 
the fire, and His way must be best. 





Dr. Dio Lewis gives a rule for the cure 
of stammering, which is certainly safe 
enough, and by which the Doctor says he 
has cured three-fourths of all the cases he 
has treated. The stammerer is made to 
mark the time in his speech, just as it is 
ordinarily done in singing. At first he is to 
beat on every syllable. He should begin 
by reading one of the Psalms, striking the 
knee on the finger at every word. ‘‘ Time 
can be marked,’’ says the Doctor, ‘‘ by 
striking the finger on the knee, by hitting 
the thumb against the forefinger, or by 
moving the large toe in the boot.’’ He 
believes the worst case of stuttering can be 
cured, if the victim will read an hour each 
day, with thorough practice of this remedy, 
and observing the same in his conversation. 





There are some people who seem to live 
wholly for what they regard great and im- 
portant things. Whatever is not grave and 
momentous they scorn as beneath their no- 
tice, and they freely bestow the epithet of 
trifler, not only upon those who are absorbed 
in amusements, but upon all who can inter- 
est themseives in details. On the other 
hand, there is a much larger number of per- 
sons who really care very much for what are 
commonly called trifles, and among these 
there isa great difference as to how they 
Some, being essentially tri- 
flers themselves, care for nothing*else ; while 
others, taking serious views of life, are clear- 
headed enough to see that it is made up of 
parts, and that to attend to each part as-it 
comes before them is the only way to do 
justice to the whole. To one nothing is 
serious ; to the other nothing is trifling. 





To preserve peace and keep this nation 
one, the profession of teaching should be 
looked to. In the free public schools lies 
the salvation of America. Nosuch govern- 
ment as ours could be sustained except 


. through the free and general diffusion of 


knowledge through: the public schools. In 
them true democratic equality is to be found, 
and this equality should be carefully pre- 
served. Education should be made com- 
pulsory, but it should also be made as good 
and as perfect as possible. There should 
be no stinting in the appropriations. Sec- 
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tarian teachings should be rigidly excluded, 


‘and teaching elevated to a permanent and 


professional business.—H7. W. Beecher. 





From an acorn weighing a few grains, a 
tree will grow for one hundred years or 
more, not only throwing off many pounds 
of leaves every year, but itself weighing 
many tons. If an orange twig is put into a 
large box of earth, and that earth be weighed 
when the twig becomes a tree bearing lus- 
cious fruit, there will be nearly the same 
amount of earth. From careful experiments 
made by different scientific men, it is ascer- 
tained that a very large part of the growth 
of a tree is derived from the sun, from the 
air, and from water, and a very little from 
the earth; and notably all vegetation be- 
comes sickly unless it is freely exposed to 
sunshine. Wood and coal are condensed 
sunshine, which contains three important 
elements equally essential to both vegetation 
and animal life—magnesia, lime and iron. 
It is the iron in the blood which gives one 
the durability necessary to bodily vigor, 
while magnesia is important to all of the 
tissues. Thus it is that the more persons 
are out of doors, the more healthy and vig- 
orous they are, and the longer they will live. 
Every human being ought to have, if possi- 
ble, an hour or two of sunshine, and in the 
early forenoon in summer. 





The men who succeed without the aid of 
education are the exceptions. Common 
men need all the help that education can 
give, and even of the exceptional men it 
may be said that they would have succeeded 
still better with the advantage of education. 





A speaker at a teachers’ institute recently 
summarized errors in teaching as follows: 
Cramming for examination; not consulting 
frequently enough with the board of direc- 
tors; not properly governing their pupils; 
using the bell too much; confining them- 
selves too closely to the text-book; and do- 
ing for achild what he can do for himself. 





The following anecdote of a famous 
Frenchwoman proves the truth of the old 
saying, ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does,”’ 
A. famous lady who once reigned in Paris 
society was so homely that her mother said 
one day, ‘* My poor child, you are too ugly 
for any one ever to fall in love with you.’’ 
From this time Madame de Circourt began 
to be very kind to the pauper children of 
the village, the servants of the household, 
even the birds that hopped about the garden 
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walks. She seemed always distressed if she 
happened to be unable to render a service. 
This good-will toward every body made her 
the idol of the city. Though her complex- 
ion was sallow, her gray eyes small and 
sunken, yet she held in devotion to her the 
greatest men of her time. Her unfailing 
interest in others made jer, it is said, per- 
fectly irresistible. Her life furnishes us a 
most valuable lesson.— Christian Advocate. 


—_ 
> 


SOCRATES AND HIS METHOD. 








BY SUPT. B. F. HINSDALE, 





N calling Socrates a teacher, we put aside 
the conventional ideas with which we 
invest those who bear that character. He 
had no school or lecture hall, no course of 
study or text-books ; he assigned no lessons 
and delivered no formal instruction. His 
habit was, early in the morning of every 
day, unless something prevented, to visit the 
public walks and gardens and the schools for 
youth; to go to the market-place and call at 
the booths and tables when they were most 
thronged ; and, as the day wore on, to be 
seen in other places where the people most 
congregated. 

The Greeks were eminently social; the 
Athenians were a nation of talkers; and 
Socrates could, without giving offence, 
engage in conversation those whom he met 
in the various places that he visited. He 
talked with politicians, sophists, soldiers, 
mechanics, anybody and everybody. He 
sought out studious and ambitious youths, 
and strove to impart to them the Socratic 
impulse. His life was thus as public and 
social as possible. Naturally, there gath- 
ered around him a fluctuating body, con- 
sisting mostly of young men, who were 
called his disciples or scholars; but he 
called himself a learner, not a teacher, and 
never acknowledged that he had disciples. 
He made no pretension to wisdom ; said that 
his only claim to superiority was his con- 
sciousness of ignorance ; asserted that when 
the Delphian priestess called him the wisest 
of the wise, she must have meant that he 
knew better than others his limitations and 
defects. 

Sir William Hamilton supposes that Soc- 
rates was the first to render familiar, if not 
to use, the term ‘‘ philosopher.’’ The 
word means, etymologically, a ‘‘lover or 
suitor of wisdom ;’’ and was used by Soc- 
rates, as Hamilton supposes, in the spirit 
of genuine humility, and in ridicule of the 
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arrogance of the Sophists. However this 
may be, the original sense of the word ad- 
mirably describes Socrates’ spirit and aspir- 
ations. He was the most unpretentious of 
men ; at the same time the most thirsty for 
knowledge. He drew his illustrations from 
common things; Alcibiades says he was 
always talking about ‘‘ smiths and tanners 
and shoemakers and asses with pack-sad- 
dles.’’ From first to last, he denounced all 
teachers who taught for pay, and constantly 
refused to accept compensation for himself. 

He was a thoroughly religious man ; while 
his thought was searching and daring, his 
spirit was fervent, devout, and pious. 
Moreover, he asserted that he was attended 
by a ‘‘ divine sign, a prophetic or super- 
natural voice,’’ that historians call his demon, 
but Socrates himself never personifies it. 
In view of his self-denial, his unpaid labors, 
his claim of inspiration, his lofty character, 
and his noble martyrdom, it is not strange 
that historians should find a decided evan- 
gelical character in his life, and call him 
prophet, apostle, and preacher of righteous- 
ness. 

His strongest credentials to intellectual 
greatness are the methods of investigation 
that he invented, and the impulse that he 
gave to accurate thought. I say method 
that he zxvenfed; for no historian has been 
able to discover a master from whom he 
could have borrowed it. He was the 
prince of talkers, the matchless questioner 
and cross-examiner. He had a keen scent 
for pretension and shams, and his contests 
with men of that character are the most 
famous exercises of logical sword-play in 
literature. When he took in hand an 
Athenian sophist or demagogue, he began 
with asking, as though for information, a 
general question, which probably brought 
a general and sweeping answer. Perceiv- 
ing at once that this answer was not in 
accordance with all the facts, Socrates, in 


-the same manner as before, asked a second 


question. This answer would be at vari- 
ance with still other facts, and more or less 
inconsistent with the former answer. And 
so the discussion would go on, question 
and answer, question and answer, until the 
man of reputed wisdom fell enmeshed and 
strangled in a web of inconsistencies and 
contradictions that he himself had woven. 
Possibly Socrates would affirm nothing 
himself; his aim in these disputes being 
rather to expose error and sophistry than 
to establish truth. He kept truth steadily 
in view, however, and shunned mere love 
of victory. Still he followed his antagonist 
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so persistently, and welded his e/enchus with 
such effect, that the process combined the 
torture of both the rack and the thumb- 
screw. 

This assumption of ignorance and of a 
desire to be taught, on the part of Socrates, 
followed up bythe exposure of the ignor- 
ance and shallowness of pretended wisdom 
on the part of an opponent, is the famous 
Socratic irony. With seekers after truth— 
those whom we would call disciples—his 
method was different only in one respect, 
but that an important one. He began 
with putting himself on a level with the 
learner; they began together as inquirers, 
asking and answering questions until the 
subject was thoroughly sifted. For example, 
Euthydemus, a conceited young man whom 
Socrates first met in a bridle-maker’s shop 
near the Forum, was led, in a series of 
conversations, to appreciate his own ignor- 
ance; also to ‘‘ conceive that he could by 
no other means become an estimable char- 
acter than by associating with Socrates as 
much as possible. He, in consequence, 
never quitted him unless some necessary 
business obliged him to do so. He also 
imitated many of his habits.’’ Xenophon 
tells us that ‘‘ when Socrates saw that he 
was thus disposed, he no longer puzzled him 
with questions, but explained to him, in the 
simplest and clearest manner, what he 
thought that he ought to know, and what 
it would be best for him to study.”’ 

It has been remarked, and with perfect 
truth, that the Greek philosophy was stronger 
on the negative side than on the positive 
side. It was more analytical than syntheti- 
cal; more destructive than constructive. 
This is true of Socrates. He wa8 irresistible 
in showing what things are mot. However, 
destruction must often precede construction; 
and this was eminently the case in Athens 
in the days of the Sophists. The Greek of 
that time, and of earlier times, treated sub- 
jects admirably from a poetic, or artistic, or 
rhetorical point of view; but scientific 
methods had not yet been invented. It is 
the great merit of Socrates that he ushered 
in the age of real science. Aristotle says 
that to Socrates must be assigned two 
novelties: inductive reasoning and the defi- 
nition of general terms. Timon called him 


‘*the leader and originator of the accurate 
talker.’’ 

It will be seen that his method, as a 
teacher, was the developing method; he 
strove to educe a correct understandjng of 
things from the mind and the experience 
of the learner. 


He would begin: .‘* What 
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is justice ?’’ ‘* What is democracy ?’’ ‘*What 
is law?’’ The answer given would be tested 
by specific cases ; the amended answer would 
be treated in the same way; and so on. 
Thus the ground would be narrowed, matter 
not belonging to the subject in hand would 
be cut away, and at the end the listener 
would find that his mind was cleared up, 
that the subject was elucidated, and that, if 
he had not found a right definition, he had 
thrown away a wrong one. Moreover, he 
would be sent with a powerful impulse along 
the track of further inquiry. 


i, 


THE MINISTER’S PIOUS DOG. 








BY IRENUS PRIME, D. D. 





Y father had a small and beautiful dog 
who rejoiced in the name of Fidelity. 
He differed from other good dogs only in 
being better than others, and in manifesting 
something that seemed like religious sensi- 
bility, or a peculiar attachment to religious 
places, people, and services. He attended 
family worship with a punctuality and regu- 
larity that other members of the household 
might well have imitated, and certainly did 
not surpass. If a stranger were present— 
and much company visited our house—the 
dog’s attention to him was regulated by his 
taking the lead, or not, in the religious wor- 
ship of the household. If the visitor at my 
father’s request conducted the worship, the 
dog at once attached himself to his person, 
and when he departed the dog escorted him 
out of the village; sometimes going home 
with him to a neighboring town, and mak- 
ing him a visit of a few days. If the visitor 
did not perform any religious services in the 
house, the dog took no notice of him while ° 
there, and suffered him to depart unattended 
and evidently unregretted. 

Such a dog was, of course, an habitual at- 
tendant on the public services of the church 
on the Sabbath. It required extraordinary 
care to keep him at home. Shut up in a 


-room, he dashed through a window, and was * 


at church before the family.’ He was once 
shut up in an outhouse that had no floor. 
He dug out under the sill of the door, and 
was at church before the first psalm. In 
church he occupied the upper step of the pul- 
pit within which his master ministered. He 
lay quiet during the sermon unless other 
dogs below misbehaved, in which case he 
left his seat, and after quieting the distur- 
bance resumed it. He was equally devoted 
to the weekly prayer-meeting, which was 
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held from house to house, the appointment 
being announced on the Sabbath. He re- 
membered the evening and the place, and 
was always present. As it was not agree- 
able to have a dog at an evening meeting in 
a private house, he was confined at home. 
The next week he went early, before the 
family had’ thought to shut him up, and 
waited for the hour and the people. He 
knew the names of the families where the 
meetings were held, and where they lived, 
and could have gone to any of them on an 
errand as easily and correctly as a child. 
And the only knowledge he had of the place 
of meeting he got as the others did, by hear- 
ing the notice on Sunday. These habits of 
the dog were not the fruit of education. On 
the contrary, pains were taken to prevent 
him from indulging his religious preferences. 
He did not manifest a fondness for other 
meetings, or any individuals out of the family 
circle except those whom he recognized, by 
their habit of praying, as the people in whom 
he was specially interested. 

My father was wont to relate many other 
anecdotes of this remarkable animal, and the 
relation of them always caused his eyes to 
fill with tears. He had a strong impression 
that there was something very mysterious 
about this propensity of the dog, and be- 
ing himself a sternly orthodox divine, he 
never ventured to express the opinion that 
the dog had moral perceptions—but I always 
thought he believed so. 


in 
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THE FOUR SCHOOL ARTS. 








HEN progress has been made in any 

science or philosophy, it is necessary 
to attempt a re-statement of fundamental 
‘truths. They must be brought into accord 
with current views, not by rejecting the for- 
mer statements, but by remodeling and en- 
larging them. For a whole philosophy 
flows out of these fundamental formule; 
and when they relate to practice there is an 
unconscious shaping of conduct according 
to the felt logic of them. Hence the great 
value of a right statement. 

Elementary education is making great 
progress. Never was so much attention 
given to its processes or so general a discus- 
sion of its proper purposes and results as at 
present. The discussion is much wider than 


the school-teaching world. Men of litera- 
ture, politicians, philosophers engage in it. 
Expansions of school work are called for in 
the interest of science, of art, of manual 
labor, of morals. 


It will not be out of 
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place, therefore, to attempt to re-state some 
of the fundamental purposes of this educa- 
tion in such a way as shall be consonant 
with the best thought of the present time, 
and shall tend to reinforce their importance, 
not against, but among, the contending 
claims, 

Let us say, then, that the great work of 
elementary education is to induct the young 
into four great arts. Now, an art is learned 
by practice. This is an important truth, 
but only a half-truth. Its complement is 
that the practice must be intelligent. This 
intelligence will not come from the learner 
but from the teacher, whose constant busi- 
ness it is to show the pupil how to do. It is 
the skilled workman guiding the apprentice 
so that his practice will bring forth the best 
skill. Doing may make a bungler; it is 
intelligent practice that makes the good 
workman. 

The four arts may be stated thus: 1. The 
art of getting accurate and available knowl- 
edge from things about us—we may say 
more briefly, the art of using our own 
senses. 2. The art of ‘expressing clearly 
and systematically what is learned. 3. The 
art of getting out of books what is in them. 
4. The art of using numbers skillfully. 

These arts are of such prime necessity to 
eyery civilized being that the community is 
justified in insisting that every child shall 
acquire them; and the elementary schools 
are created primarily to impart them. 

It is a true instinct which, from the earl- 
iest times, has made the third the most 
esteemed and indispensable. Once mas- 
tered, the child may be his own instructor. 
He is given the key to the storehouse of 
human knowledge which contains treasures 
he is utterly impotent to acquire for himself 
by any other means. We react at present 
against book learning, because we have 
been content to teach how to read, instead 
of attempting the larger and more fruitful art 
of getting out of books what 1s in them. It 
is the height of educational folly to tura 
away from books because our own unskilled 
workmen have misused them. 2 

The first of these arts, which seems the 
most fundamental, is the one that has come 
latest into the schools, and as yet we are all 
clumsy workmen at it. It came in late be- 
cause Nature unaided does so much first. 
Her processes, are, however, hap-hazard 
and disconnected. How to look at a thing 
analytically and with tolerable complete- 
ness, go that the consciousness shall play. 
about it long enough for it to become 
deeply interesting and suggestive, is an art 
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capable of being taught by a skillful work- 
man. It is learned like other arts, by doing 
it under intelligent guidance. Notwith- 
standing the wretched machine-work and 
formalism which has reigned in the attempt 
to introduce it, some real progress has been 
made. -When the real teacher comes he 
makes it an inspiration. 

The second art is the natural and neces- 
sary adjunct of the first. ~The use of the 
senses gives knowledge when their results 
are made definite and suggestive by lan- 
guage. When shall we learn that language 
is a means and not an end, and that proper 
power with it is acquired by using it for its 
proper end—to body forth a mental pro- 
duct? What dreary drills our little ones 
suffer in the effort to beat in upon them pre- 
maturely grammatical distinctions, and gram- 
matical rules! A child does not want 
rules. They are a lingo to him— mere 
farrago, which he says over to be counted 
out. He gets little more profit out. of 
artificial sentences, with whose parts he 
plays fox and geese to oblige the teacher. 
He learns to talk most when he talks his 
own thought. He tells what he has a real 
interest in, and is guided patiently to put 
his thought into a complete and proper sen- 
tence; then in time into a little paragraph, 
which he builds under apt suggestions; and 
finally into a fairly complete description. 
Such work is real, vital. It forms the power 
of speech in him, the power of observation, 
the power of systematic thought. It is the 
sort of preparation which he needs for life— 
to write a letter, or conduct a business, or 
make a man of science or of letters. 
Knotty drills on ‘¢hzs and that, these and 
those, are pedagogical pop-gun fights, chiefly 
valuable to entertain the beholders. 

Drill in expression, however, is broader 
than this. It becomes complete, accurate, 
lasting when written. ‘‘ Writing maketh an 
exact man.’’ It also makes a permanent 
effect upon a young pupil. What a clumsy, 
all-in-a-heap effort to develop constructive- 
ness the ordinary school composition is! A 
dreary task 


Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


Step by step this constructiveness is de- 
veloped as ideas and words to express them 
are gained, if the guide know how to shape 
the efforts-of the young learner so that he 
can first tell something he has a real interest 
in, and then put it down upon paper. 
Drawing is another form of expression. If 
it is little used, even by those who are 
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trained in it, this is because, again, the 
training is far away from their own mental 
life. Somehow we must allow the child— 
we must guide him rather—to use it early 
and often as an instrument for expressing 
himself, if we would give it a real -place 


among the arts he knows and uses. 
Intelligence. 





NAZARETH HALL CENTENNIAL.* 





ADDRESS BY REV. J. MAX HARK. 





\ E are here to-day to celebrate the wis- 

dom of love; and to rejoice together 
that in the hundred years of the old Hall’s 
existence this wisdom is abundantly justified 
of her children. The love-god of the Greeks 
and Romans may have been blind; but the 
God-love who is the Sun of righteousness 
and Light of the world, He is Himself Wis- 
dom, and all His works are wise. 

Nazareth Hall is the work of this spirit. 
Its corner-stone was laid in love, world- 
wide, all-embracing, when on the third of 
May, 1755, converts from the Mohican and 
the Delaware Indians, from the Negro na- 
tions of Southern Africa, and from the far-off 
Malabar coast of India, came hither to fix it 
firmly in its place by joining their prayers, 
in stammering tones, to the eloquent peti- 
tions of the cultured Bishop Spangenberg, 
who officiated ; of Peter Béhler, Lembke, 
Schmick, and a host of others of our fathers, 
among them that promising young linguist, 
George Fabricius, who read an Indian ode 
composed by him for the occasion, and who, 
six months after, perished in the massacre 
on the Mahoning. It was the courage of 








* Nazareth Hall, situated in the quiet little village 
of Nazareth, Northampton co., Pa.,is one of the oldest 
hoys’ boarding schools in the country, and one of the 
first representatives of those principles of education 
which are to-day being more and more recognized as 
the only correct ones, and being gradually adopted 
in the educational system of our land. The address 
which we reprint from 7he Moravian was delivered 
at the Centennial celebration of the school on June 
roth, on which occasion more than a hundred former 
scholars, from all over the country, were present. 
Over 3000 scholars have gone forth from Nazareth 
Hall since 1785, among them some of the most prom- 
inent citizens; the late Gen. A. Humphreys, Gen’s. 
McIntosh, Michler and others as distinguished during 
the late war; the Confederate Secretary Mallory; 
and a host of others, were graduates of this school. 
27 of its Alumni fell during. the Rebellion as 
soldiers for the Union, and 5 as members of the Con- 
federate Army. The school is still carrying on its 
good work, in its unostentatious way, owned by and 
controlled by the American Province of the Moravian 
Church, and true to the principles explained in the 
address of Mr. Hark.—Ebs. 
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love that held fast to its purpose, and kept 
on steadily rearing the superstructure all 
through those direful days of the French 
and Indian War, when the whole coun- 
try round was filled with terror, fugitives 
thronged the Old Rose Inn, the Friedens- 
thal Mill, Nazareth, and Bethlehem, for 
protection from the savages, and the smoke 
from the ruins of Gnadenhiitten and a score 
of hamlets and settlements along the Kit- 
tochtinny mountains, could be seen by the 
devoted workmen all the day long, and il- 
lumined the darkness of night with an omin- 
ous, threatening light. The perseverance 
of love finally completed the staunch and 
stately building in November, 1756, when 
Bishops Spangenberg and Hehl, with joyful 
hearts, solemnly dedicated this chapel to 
the service of the Triune God, though it 
was not till three years later that the Hall 
was used for school purposes, which it has 
continued to serve ever since that time, 
with only a single interruption, from 1779 
to1785._—. 

But we need not be reminded of this 
truth. Nazareth Hall is but one of the 
fruits of the same spirit of the constraining 
love of Christ that first’ brought the entire 
Moravian Church into existence, and that 
was the fountain-head of all its various en- 
terprises. From this flowed forth its mar- 
velous missionary activity, a little stream at 
first, but now become a mighty flood that 
has overflowed all denominational lines and 
limits, and to-day is a main artery of the 
body of Christ, through which courses its 
richest blood, flowing direct from the heart 
of the Church. From this same fountain 
emanated its simple theology, of Christ as 
the centre and circumference of all life and 
doctrine, for which Moravians so long were 
laughed at and maligned, but which, enter- 
ing the heart of a Schleiermacher, through 
him chiefly is to-day irradiating well-nigh 
all Christian thought like an illumination, 
and furnishing the life-principle of the theo- 
logical reformation that is making such rapid 
progress in our land, frightening the faith- 
less, but rejoicing the strong in the Lord. 
And to this very same source, burning 
Christian love, we owe the existence and 
the character of the whole educational sys- 
tem of the Moravian Church. 

It was not the love of learning for its own 
sake ; far less was it the thirst for gain, or 
desire for fame, or hope of pecuniary profit, 
in which the Moravian educational enter- 
prises originated. It was simply and solely 
love to God, and to every soul that bears 
His image ; love urging on to do or suffer 














anything, all things, if by any means a soul 
might be saved. 

This is a fact so well known and patent 
to all that we need not dwell upon it. I 
have recalled it only because it was neces- 
sary in order to explain the wisdom of those 
principles of education of which Nazareth 
Hall is the venerable and honored represen- 
tative. Love is the only thing that will ac- 
count for their existence at so early a stage 
of our civilization, and under such adverse 
social conditions. For, as Aurora Leigh 
truly and beautifully says: 

—wWhen all's done, all tried, all counted here, 
All great arts, and all good philosophies, 

This love just puts its hand out in a dream 
And straight outstretches all things. 

So in their Christian zeal to save human 
souls, those Moravian pioneers just put forth 
their hands and outstretched all systems of 
education and every science of pedagogics 
then known this side the Atlantic— out- 
stretched them by more than a hundred 
years ! 

At the time when this institution was 
opened as a boarding-school for boys, 1785, 
education in the rest of the country was yet 
in what may almost be called the barbar- 
ous stage. To quote from the historian 
McMaster : 

. The system of instruction was crude in the 
extreme. The appliances of the modern teacher 
were wholly wanting. The maps and charts, 
the globes and models that enable the eye to 
make clear to the mind what might otherwise 
be confused, found no place in the school-room. 

Nazareth Hall had them nearly all. 

To explain away the difficulties of the task, 
to elucidate the obscurities of pedants, to make 
smooth the rough path of knowledge, formed 
no part of the duty of the master. 

It was the chief duty of the Nazareth Hall 
teacher. 

His business was to stand, rod in hand, while 
his pupils pondered hopelessly over lessons 
which ten words would have sufficed to make 
clear. * * * To sit eight hours a day on 
the hardest of benches, poring over Cheever’s 
Accidence ; to puzzle over long words in Dil- 
worth’s speller; to commit to memory pages of 
words in Webster’s American Institute; to read 
long chapters in the Bible; to learn by heart 
Dr. Watts’s hymns for children; to be drilled in 
the Assembly Catechism ; to go to bed at sun- 
down, to get up atsunrise, and to live on brown 
bread and pork, porridge and beans, made up, 
with morning and evening prayer, the every- 
day life of the lads at most of the academies 
and schools of New England. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, and in 
the Southern States, schools worthy of the 
name scarcely existed at all. How radically 
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different was the kind and manner of in- 
struction, and the life the pupils of the Hall 
enjoyed at that same time, I need not point 
out. They were precisely the opposite of 
what the historian describes ; almost a cen- 
tury in advance of it. 

If the same historian is to be credited, it 
was even in advance of the best New Eng- 
land colleges of the time, whose education 
consisted, he tells us, ‘‘ in the acquisition of 
Latin and Greek, a smattering of mathema- 
tics, enough of logic to distinguish Barbara 
from Celarent, enough of rhetoric to know 
climax from metonymy, and as much of 
metaphysics as would enable one to talk 
learnedly about a subject he did not under- 
stand ;’’ while from the first ‘* Regulations’’ 
of the Nazareth ‘ Pedagogium,’’ in 1785, 
we learn that ‘‘ Instruction will be giyen in 
this school in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
the English, German, Latin, French, and 
Greek languages, history, geography, math- 
ematics, music and drawing.”’ 

Is ita wonder then that Moravian schools 
gained for themselves in those early days so 
great and enviable a reputation, and that 
men should have regarded with astonishment 
their peculiar methods and unparalleled 
results? They were pioneers in the Ameri- 
can field of education, as they had been 
the pioneers in the missionary work. And 
pioneers are always deemed peculiar, until 
the rest of the world comes up to them. 

It dues at first sight, however, seem won- 
derful that the educational principles at 
which the most advanced educators of to- 
day are but just arriving, with all their phil- 
osophic acumen and scientific skill, those 
humble Moravians should have reached so 
long before at a single bound, as it were, 
intuitively. Perhaps it was by inheritance 
from Amos Comenius; or was it only be- 
cause the same spirit animated “them that 
had filled him and made him the foremost 
educator of the world, cousulted by philoso- 
phers and sought out by princes and kings? 
At all events, nearly every one of the founda- 
tion principles on which the present much- 
talked of ‘‘new departure in education’’ 
proceeds had been discovered by Bishop Co- 
menius more than two centuries ago, and 
were adopted, or rather re-discovered, with 
but slight modifications by his successors in 
the Renewed Church. 

Thus the basilar truth insisted on by Her- 
bert Spencer, the modern father of the new 
education, and reached by him through the 
processes of his all-embracing system of 
philosophy, that as man’s nature 1s three- 
told, physical, intellectual and moral, all 
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true education must be a development of 
each of these natures in due proportion, and 
so of the whole man, was ever a tundamental 
principle of Moravian education, reached by 
the intuition of love which aimed to save and 
develop the entire man,.and present him 
body, soul, and spirit, a living sacrifice unto 
the Lord. 

The mere imparting of knowledge was 
never considered the chief end of our 
schools; but always only a means for the 
perfecting of character. And you, fellow 
alumni, need not be told what abundant at- 
tention the pupils’ physical development 
was wont to receive. Who of us forgets the 
long class-walks through the neighboring 
country—or for that matter, the short soli- 
tary walks between two trees? ‘The fishing 
excursions to ‘‘ the Lake,’’ and ‘‘the Fac- 
tory Dam;’’ the semi-weekly half-holidays 
for bathing in the raging waters of the Bush- 
kill, or skating on the neighboring ponds; 
the grand times we had chestnuting on 
‘*the Mountains ;’’ the fierce snowball fights 
in winter ; the glorious coasting we enjuyed ; 
the base-ball matches; to say nothing ot our 
daily military drill after the war spirit had 
invaded the peaceful precincts of our school, 
besides the constant use of the gymnasium. 
No, the body was never neglected by any 
Hall-boy 1 ever knew or heard of! 

And that the sentiments and affections 
were as wisely educated, not only your pres- 
ence here to-day, drawn by your love ior 
the old Hall, testifies, but no less the pure 
lives and noble deeds of hundreds of others, 
who, in the great battle of life, fought 
steadily, and still are fighting, on the side of 
the right and the true, because of the early 
impulse towards all that is good they here 
received. They who founded this school 
cared more for this than,all else. ‘To draw 
out all that is generous, noble and true in 
the hearts of their scholars, to cultivate right 
motives, to make them feel correctly, was 
their constant purpose. For they knew, 
what Spencer lays such stress upon, that the 
conduct and character of man are deter- 
mined far less by his knowledge than by his ~ 
sentiments and emotions. ‘The relation of 
the teachers to their pupils was therefore 
altogether different from that in any other 
school in the country. That machine-teach- 
ing, the result of over-organization, which 
still is too common, never had a place here. 
It was never forgotten that the school exists 
for the scholar, not the scholar for the 
school. ‘The teacher was not a master, but 
an intimate personal friend and helper of 
each individual boy. The latter felt towards 
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him more as towardsa father or elder brother 
than anything else. He did not dread him; 
but loved, trusted, implicitly confided in 
him. It was this that enabled the teacher 
so tenderly and truly to guide the young 
heart in spiritual things, and to bring so 
many a precious offering to the Saviour. 
It is this that is the secret of all heart-cul- 
ture, and without which there can be no 
real character-training. It is one of the 
most essential and distinctive characteristics 
of Moravian education. If we ever abandon 
this, we may as well surrender all the rest. 

The other fundamental principle in which 
the wisdom of love anticipated the philoso- 


phic wisdom of the new education, refers to | 


method. I will not do more than merely 
state it in its most general form, viz., that 
nature’s method of teaching, training and 
developing the human faculties must be fol- 
lowed as the method of every educational 
system that would be successful. It is al- 
most startling how literally the new educa- 
tion agrees here with our old Moravian 
education. The language of Comenius and 
Spencer is nearly identical on this point! 

Perhaps in recent years we have not held 
fast to this principle in all our schools as we 
ought. ‘The sooner we return to it the bet- 
ter. It is going to be the governing princi- 
ple of the tuture. 

Yet, I think, we always have insisted, in 
our theory and practice, that instruction 
alone, and especially book instruction, is 
not education. It must be complemented 
by training. Education is not a mechanical 
operation, but an organic process; not only 
a reception into the mind, but a digestion 
and assimilation into the whole being. It 
is more an unfolding from within than ac- 
cretion from without. Above all, it isn’t 
stuffing! And, thank God, Nazareth Hall 
has at least never been guilty of this crime 
of cramming! Chiefly because it has never 
yielded to the long-current fashion of mak- 
ing school a kind of factory for turning out 
to order, in so many months, so many book- 
keepers, so many merchants, school teachers, 
artists, engineers, all warranted to fit their 
various employments and professions. Not 
for any one special department does it try 
to prepare, but for “fe. Not full-fledged 
scientists, artists, clerks, does it aim to fur- 
nish the world ; but what the world needs 
most and first of all, men—able-bodied, 
strong-minded, pure-hearted men. Men not 
only competent to solve problems in per- 
centage, to measure with the yard-stick, and 
to keep correct account of dollars and cents, 
but able to cope with the greater social 
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problems of the age, worthy to become the 
future heads of homes, fit and furnished, in 
heart and mind, for the duties and rights of 
true and useful citizenship in this great Re- 
public of ours. For this it tries to lay the 
foundations so deep and broad that a per- 
fect, symmetrical manhood may be. built 
thereon, a complete human life—than 
which earth knows nothing better, and can 
ask nothing greater. 

A hundred years of unostentatious, thor- 
ough work, in faithful allegiance to such 
principles, can not have been, has not been, 
in vain. It has told on the development of 
our whole country. Its results cannot, in- 
deed, be summed up in statistical tables. 
Figures cannot express them. Monuments 
will never record them. Those two hun- 
dred and sixty-two Hall-boy heroes who 
fought so bravely for their convictions and 
in defense of their homes, during the war 
of the Rebellion, represent but a small frac- 
tion of the heroic bravery that was gener- 
ated within these walls, and struggled as 
manfully for the right, the true, and the 
good in a thousand different ways and forms, 
on the thousand battle-fields of peace. 
Those twenty-seven patriot martyrs whose 
names are inscribed on yonder shaft, and 
the five that were omitted, are but a few of 
the multitude who have died as nobly dur- 
ing the long siege of life, true to themselves, 
faithful to their fellows, obedient to their 
conscience and their God. In every de- 
partment of our national life, where as 
soldiers or statesmen the sons of Nazareth 
Hall have been employed; in every sphere 
of society, where as brothers, and husbands 
and heads of families they have lived and 
labored ; in‘all professional and commercial 
circles of the land, the influence of the old 
Hall has made itself felt, and felt for good, 
just in proportion as its sons have been true 
to the culture and training they here have 
received. Just in so far it has been a posi- 
tive factor in all the immense advance and 
improvement our country has made since 
this school began its beneficent career a 
hundred years ago. 

In the next hundred years there will be 
equally great and rapid progress made. 
Fellow alumni, we must have a hand in it! 
Boys, you who to-day are scholars here, you 
must have a hand in it! 

Learn from the past. From the start 
Nazareth Hall was a pioneer in the grand 
march forward; long it stood alone ; to-day 
all the most earnest and intelligent educa- 
tors are adopting its principles, and ranging 
themselves on its side. For the world is 
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learning fast that what it most wants, what 
it must have, is just what those principles 
are designed to give—men; honest men to 
become its merchants, and bankers, and 
lawyers, and laborers; upright, thorough 
men, to whom to entrust its government ; 
true men for its homes ; pure and good men 
in its social life. Men are wanted to build 
up the fu ure. Boys, do your duty now as 
scholars; be diligent, faithful, obedient, 
and Nazareth Hall will do its duty to you, 
will make men of you, the true men of the 
future, fashioned after ‘‘ the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ ;’’ fit for any- 
thing time may give or demand; ready for 
all that eternity may bring. 


—— 
>_> 
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CHAPTER III.—VOLCANUES. 





REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


OU want to know why the Spaniards in 
Peru and Ecuador should have ex- 
pected an earthquake. 

Because they had hadsomanyalready. The 
shaking of the ground in their country had 
gone on perpetually, till they had almost 
ceased to care about it, always hoping that 
no very heavy shock would come; and be- 
ing, now and then, terribly mistaken. 

For instance, in the province of Quito, in 
the year 1797, from thirty to forty tnousand 
people were killed at once by an earthquake. 
One would have thought that warning 
enough: but the warning was not taken: 
and now, this very year, thousands more 
have been killed in the very sathe country, 
in the very same way. 

They might have expected as much. For 
their towns are built, most of them, close to 
volcanoes—some of the highest and most 
terribie in the world. And wherever there 
are volcanoes there will be earthquakes. 
You may have earthquakes without volca- 
noes, now and then ; but volcanoes without 
earthquakes, seldom or never. 

How does that come to pass? Does a 
volcano make earthquakes? No; we may 
rather say that earthquakes are trying to 
make volcanoes. For volcanoes are the holes 
which the steam unuerground has burst open 
that it may escape into the airabove. They 


are chimneys tor the great blast-furnaces 
underground, in which Madam How pounds 
and melts up the old rocks, to make them 
into new oOncs, and spread them out over the 
land above. 
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And are there many volcanoes in the 
world? You have heard of Vesuvius, of 
course, in Italy; and Etna, in Sicily; and 
Hecla, in Iceland. And you have heard, 
too, of Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, 
and of Pele’s Hair—the yellow threads of 
lava, like fine spun glass, which are blown 
from off its pools of fire, and which the 
Sandwich Islanders believed to be the hair 
of a goddess-who lived in the crater ;—and 
you have read, too, I hope, in Miss Yonge’s 
‘* Book of Golden Deeds,’’ the noble story 
of the Christian chieftainess who in order 
to persuade her subjects to become Chris- 
tians also, went down into the crater and 
defied the goddess of the volcano, and came 
back unhurt and triumphant. 

But if you look at the map, you will see 
that there are many, many more. Get 
Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas from the 
school room—of course it is there (for a 
schoolroom without a physical atlas is like a 
needle without an eye)—and look at the 
map which is called ‘‘ Phenomena of Vol- 
canic Action.’’ 

You will see in it many red dots, which 
mark the volcanoes which are still burning ; 
and black dots, which mark those which 
have been burning at some time or other, 
not very long ago, scattered about the 
world. Sometimes they are single, like the 
red dot at Otaheite, or at Easter Island in 
the Pacific. Sometimes they are in groups, 
or clusters, like the cluster at the Sandwich 
Islands, or in the Friendly Islands, or in 
New Zealand. And if we look in the At- 
lantic, we shall see four clusters ; one in poor 
half-destroyed Iceland, in the far north, one 
in the Azores, one in the Canaries and 
one in the Cape De Verds. And there 
is one in these Canaries which we must 
not overlook, for it is no other than 
the famous Peak of Teneriffe, a volcano 
which is hardly burnt out yet, and may burn 
up again any day, standing up out of thesea 
more than 12,000 feet high still, and once 
it must have been double that height. 
Some think that it is perhaps the true Mount 
Atlas, which the old Greeks named when — 
first they ventured out of’ the Straits of 
Gibraltar down the coast of Africa, and saw 
the great peak far to the westward, with the 
clouds cutting off its top; and said that it 
was a mighty giant, the brother of the Even- 
ing Star, who held up the sky upon his 
shoulders, in the midst of the Fortunate 
Islands, the gardens of the Evening Star, 
full of golden fruits: and that Perseus had 
turned him into stone, when he passed him 
with the Gorgon’s head. 
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But you will see, too, that most of these 
red and black dots run in crooked lines; 
and that many of the clusters run in lines 
likewise. 

Look at one line: by far the largest on the 
earth. You will learn a good deal of geog- 
raphy from it. 

The red dots begin at a place called the 
Terribles, on the east side of the Bay of 
Bengal. They run on, here and there, 
along the islands of Sumatra and Java, and 
through the Spice Islands; and at New 
Guinea the line of red dots forks. One 
branch -runs south-east, through islands 
whose names you never heard, to the 
Friendly Islands, and to New Zealand. The 
other runs north, through the Philippines, 
though Japan, through Kamschatka: and 
then there is a little break of sea, between 
Asia and America: but beyond it, the red 
dots begin again in the Aleutian Islands, 
and then turn down the whole west coast of 
America, down from Mount Elias (in what 
was, till lately, Russian America) towards 
British Columbia. Then after a long gap, 
there are one or two in lower California 
(and we must not forget the terrible earth- 
quake which has just shaken San Francisco, 
between those two last places); and when we 
come down to Mexico we find the red dots 
again plentiful, and only too plentiful; for 
they mark the great volcanic line of Mexico, 
of which you will read, I hope, some day, 
in Humboldt’s works. But the line does 
not stop there. Afier the little gap of the 
Isthmus of Panama, it begins again in Quito, 
the very country which has just been shaken, 
and in which stand the huge volcanos Chim- 
borazo, Pasto, Antisana, Cotopaxi, Pichin- 
cha, Tunguragua,—smooth cones from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 feet high, shining white with 
snow, till the heat inside melts it off, and 
leaves the cinders of which the peaks are 
made all black and ugly among the clouds, 
ready to burst in smoke and fire. South of 
them again, there is a long gap, and then 
another line of red dots—Arequiba, Chipi- 
cani, Gualatieri, Atacama,—as high as or 
higher than those in Quito: and this, re- 
member, is the other country which has just 
been shaken. On the sea shore below those 
volcanos stood the hapless city of Arica, 
whose ruins we saw in the picture. Then 
comes another gap ; and then a line of more 
volcanos in Chili, at the foot of which hap- 
pened that fearful earthquake’of 1835 (be- 
sides many more) of which you will read 
some day in that noble book ‘‘ The Voyage 
of the Beag/e;’’ and so the line of dots runs 
down to the southernmost point of America. 
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.a long crack in the earth. 
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What a line we have traced! Long 
enough to go round the world if it were 
straight. A line of holes out of which 
steam, and heat, and cinders, and melted 
stones, are rushing up, perpetually, in one 
place and another. Now the holes in this 
line which are near each other have cer- 
tainly something to do with each other. 
For instance, when the earth shook the other 
day round the volcanoes of Quito, it shook 
also around the volcanoes of l’eru, though 
they were 600 miles away. And there are 
many stories of earthquakes being felt, or 
awful underground thunder heard, while 
volcanoes were breaking out hundreds of 
miles away. I will give you a very curious 
instance of that. 

If you look at the West Indies on the 
map, you will see a line of red dots runs 
through the Windward Islands: there are 
two volcanoes in them, one in Guadaloupe, 
and one in St. Vincent (I will tell you a 
curious story, presently, about that last), 
and little volcanoes (if they have ever been 
real volcanoes at all), which now only send 
out mud, in Trinidad. There the. red dots 
stop: but then begins along the north coast 
of South America a line of mountain country 
called Cumana, and Caraccas, which has 
often been horribly shaken by earthquakes. 
Now once, when the volcano in St. Vincent 
began to pour out a vast stream of melted 
lava, a noise like thunder was heard under- 
ground, over thousands of square miles be- 
yond those mountains, in the plains of Cala- 
bozo, and on the banks of the Apure, more 
than 600 miles away from the volcano,—a 
plain sign that there was something under- 
ground which joined them together, perhaps 
Look for your- 
selves at the places, and you will see that 
(as Humboldt says) it is as strange as if an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius was heard in the 
north of France. 

So it seems as if these lines of volcanoes 
stood along cracks in the rind of the earth, 
through which the melted stuff inside was 
forever trying to force its way ; and that, as 
the crack got stopped up in one place by 
the melted stuff cooling and hardening 
again into stone, it was burst in another 
place, and a fresh volcano made, or an old 
one re-opened. 

Now we can understand why earthquakes 
should be most common round voicanoes ; 
and we can understand, too, why they 
would be worst before a volcano breaks out, 
because then the steam is trying to escape; 
and we can understand, too, .why people 
who live near volcanoes are glad to see them 
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blazing and spouting, because then they 
have hope that the steam has found its way 
out, and will not make earthquakes any 
more for a while. But still that is merely 
foolish speculation on chance. Volcanoes 
can never be trusted. No one knows when 
one will break out, or what it will do; and 
those who live close to them—as the city of 
Naples is close to Mount Vesuvius—must not 
be astonished if they are blown up or swal- 
lowed up, as that great and beautiful city of 
Napies may be without a warning, any day. 

For what happened to that same Mount 
Vesuvius—nearly 1800 years ago, in the old 
Roman times? For ages and ages it had 
been lying quiet, like any other hill. Beau- 
tiful cities were built at its foot, filled with 
people who were as handsome, and as com- 
fortable, and (I am afraid) as wicked, as 
people ever were on earth. Fair gardens, 
vineyards, olive-yards, covered the mountain 
slopes. It was held to be one of the Paradises 
of the world. As for the mountain’s being a 
burning mountain, who ever thought of 
that? To be sure, on top of it was a great 
round crater, or cup, a mile or more across, 
and a few hundred yards deep. But that 
was all overgrown with bushes and wild 
vines, full of boars and deer. What sign of 
fire was there in that? To be sure, also, 
there was an ugly place below by the sea 
shore, called the Phlegrzean fields, where 
smoke and brimstone came out of the 
ground, and a lake called Avernus, over 
which poisonous gases hung, and which 
(old stories told) was one of the mouths of 
the Nether Pit. But what of that? It 
had never harmed any one, and how could 
it harm them ? 

So they all lived on, merrily and happily 
enough, till, in the year a. D. 79 (that was 
eight years, you know, after. the Emperor 
Titus destroyed Jerusalem), there was sta- 
tioned in the Bay of Naples a Roman 
admiral, called Pliny, who was also a very 
studious and learned man, and author of a 
famous old book on natural history. He was 
staying on shore with his sister; and as he 
sat in his study she called him out to see a 
strange cloud which had been hanging for 
some time over the top of Mount Vesuvius. 
It was in shape just like a pine tree ; not, of 
course, like one of our branching Scotch firs 
here, but like an Italian stone pine, with 
a long straight stem and a flat parasol- 
shaped top.. Sometimes it was blackish, 
sometimes spotted ; and the good Admiral 
Pliny, who was always curious about natural 
science, ordered his cutter and went away 
across the bay to see what it could be. 
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Earthquake shocks had been very common 
for the last few days: but I do not suppose 
that Pliny had any notion that the earth- 
quakes and the cloud had aught to do with 
each other. However, he soon found out 
that they had; and to his cost. When he 
got near the opposite shore, some of the 
sailors met him and entreated him to turn 
back. Cinders and pumice-stones were 
falling down from the sky, and flames 
breaking outof the mountain above. But 
Pliny would go on: he said that if people 
were in danger it was his duty to help them; 
and that he must see this strange cloud, and 
note down the different shapes into which it 
changed. But the hot ashes fell faster and 
faster ; the sea ebbed out suddenly, and left 
them nearly dry, and Pliny turned away to 
a place called Stabiz, to the house of his 
friend Pomponianus, who was just going to 
escape in a boat. Brave Pliny told him not 
to be afraid ; ordered his bath like a true 
Roman gentleman ; and then went in to din- 
ner with a cheerful face. Flames came 
down from the mountain, nearer and nearer 
as the night drew on: but Pliny persuaded 
his friend that they were only fires in some 
villages from which the peasants had fled ; 
and then went to bed and slept soundly. 
However, in the middle of the night they 
found the courtyard being fast filled with 
cinders, and, if they had not woke up the 
admiral in time, he would never have been 
able to get out of the house. The earth- 
quake shocks grew stronger and fiercer, till 
the house was ready to fall; and Pliny and 
his friend, and the sailors and the slaves, all 
fled into open fields, amid a shower of stones 
and cinders, tying pillows over their heads 
to prevent their being beaten down. The: 
day had come by this time: but not the. 
dawn ; for it was still pitch dark as night. 
They went down to théir boats upon the 
shore: but the sea raged so horribly, that 
there was no getting on board of them. 
Then Pliny grew tired, and made his men. 
spread asail for him, and lay down on it. 
But there came down upon them a rush of 
flames, and a horrible smell of sulphur, and. ‘ 
all ran for their lives. Some of the slaves 
tried to help the Admiral upon his legs: but 
he sank down again overpowered with the 
brimstone fumes, and so was left behind.. 
When they came back again, there he lay 
dead: but with his clothes.in order, and his. 
face as quiet as if he had been only sleep- 
ing. And that was the end of a brave 
and learned man ; a martyr to duty and to. 
the love of science. 

But what was going on in the meantime ?’ 
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Under clouds of ashes, cinders, mud, java, 
three of those happy cities were buried at 


once—Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiz. They | 


were’ buried just as the people fled from 
them, leaving the furniture and the earthen- 
ware,.often even jewels and gold, behind, 
and here and there among them a human 
being who had not time to escape from the 
dreadful deluge of dust. The ruins of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii have been dug into 
since ; and the paintings, espeeially in Pom- 
peii, are found upon the walls still fresh, 
preserved from the air by the ashes that 
have covered them in. When you are 
older, you perhaps will go to Naples, and 
see in its famous museum the curiosities 
which have been dug out of the ruined 
cities; and you will walk, I suppose, along 
the streets of Pompeii, and see the wheel- 
tracks in the pavement, along which carts 
and chariots rumbled 2,000 years ago. 
Meanwhile, if you go nearer home, to 
the Crystal Palace, and to the Pompeian 
Court, as it is called, you will see an exact 
model of one of these old buried houses, 
copied to the very paintings on the walls; 
and judge for yourself, as far as a little boy 
can judge, what sort of life these thought- 
less, luckless people lived 2,000 years ago. 

And what has become of Vesuvius, the 
treacherous mountain? Half or more than 
half of the side of the old crater had blown 
away; and what was left, which is now 
called Monte Somma, stands in a half circle 
round the new cone and new crater which 
is burning at this very day. ‘True, after that 
eruption which killed Pliny, Vesuvius fell 
asleep again, and did not awake for 134 
years, and then again for 269 years: but it 
has been growing more and more restless as 
the ages have passed on, and now hardly a 
year passes without its sending out smoke 
and stones from its crater, and streams of 
lava from its sides. 

And now, I suppose, you will want to 
know what a volcano is like, and what a 
cone, and a crater, and lava are ? 

What a volcano is like, it is easy enough 
‘to show you; for they are the most simply 
and beautifully shaped of all mountains, 
and they are alike all over the world, 
whether they be large or small. » Almost 
every volcano in the world, I believe, is or 
has been once of the shape which you see 
in the drawing opposite ; even those volca- 
noes in the Sandwich Islands, of which you 
have often heard, which are now great lakes 
of boiling fire upon flat downs, without any 
cone to them at all. They, I believe are 
volcanoes which have fallen in ages ago : just 
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as in Java a whole burning mountain fell in 
on the rith of August, in the year 1772. 
Then, after a short and terrible earthquake, 
a bright cloud suddenly covered the whole 
mountain, The people who dwelt around 
it tried to escape: but before the poor souls 
could get away the earth sunk beneath their 
feet, and the whole mountain fell in, and 
was swallowed up, with a noise as if great 
cannon were being fired. Forty villages 
aud nearly 3,000 people were destroyed, 
and where the mountain had been was only 
a plain of red-hot stones. In the same way, 
in the year 1698, the top of a mountain in 
Quito fell in in a single night, leaving only 
two immense peaks of rock behind, and pour- 
ing out great floods of mud mixed with dead 
fish ; for there are underground lakes among 
those volcanoes, which swarm with little fish 
which never see the light. 

But most volcanoes, as I say, are, or have 
been, the shape of the one which you see 
here. This is Cotopaxi, in Quito, more 
than 19,000 feet in height. All those slop- 
ing sides are made of cinders and ashes, 
braced together, I suppose, by bars of solid 
lava stone inside, which prevent the whole 
from crumbling down. ‘The upper part, you 
see, is white with snow, as far down asa line 
which is 15,000 feet above the sea. For the 
mountain is in the tropics, close to the 
equator, and the snow will not lie in that 
hot climate any lower down. But now and 
then the snow melts off, and rushes down 
the mountain side in floods of water and of 
mud, and the cindery cone of Cotopaxi 
stands out black and dreadful against the 
clear blue sky, and then the people of that 
country know what is coming. ‘The moun- 
tain is growing so hot inside that it melts 
off its snowy covering; and soon it will 
burst forth with smoke and steam, and red- 
hot stones and earthquakes, which will shake 
the ground, and roars that will be heard, it 
may be, hundreds of miles away. 

And now the words cone, crater, lava. 


“If I can make you understand these words, 


you will see why volcanoes must be in gen- 
eral of the shape of Cotopaxi. 

Cone, crater, lava: those words make up 
the alphabet of volcano learning. The cone 
is the outside of a huge chimney. The cra- 
ter is the mouth of it. The lava is the ore 
which is being melted in the furnace below, 
that it may flow out over the surface of the 
old land, and make new land instead. 

And where is the furnace itself? Who 
can tell that? Under the roots of the 
mountains, under the dephs of the sea; 
down ‘‘the path which no fowl knoweth, 
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and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen: 
the lion’s whelp hath not trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it. There he putteth 
forth His hand upon the rock; He over- 
turneth the mountain by the roots: He cut- 
teth out rivers among the rocks: and His 
eye seeth every precious thing’’—while, we, 
like little ants, run up and down outside the 
earth, scratching, like ants, a few feet down, 
and calling that a deep ravine ; or peeping 
a few feet down into the crater of a volcano, 
unable to guess what precious things may 
lie below; below even the fire which blazes 
and roars up through the thin crust of the 
earth. _ For of the inside of this earth 
we know nothing whatsoever. We only 
know that it is, on an average, several times 
as heavy as solid rock: but how that can 
be, we know not. 

So let us look at the chimney,’ and 
what comes out of it; for we can see very 
little more. 

Why is a volcano like a cone? 

For the same cause for which a molehill is 
like a cone, though a very rough one ; and 
that the little heaps which the burrowing 
beetles make on the moor, or which the ant- 
lions in France make in the sand, are all 
something in the shape of a cone, with a 
hole like a crater in the middle. What the 
beetle and the ant-lion do on a very little 
scale, the steam inside the earth does on a 
great scale. When once it has forced a vent 
into the outside air, it tears out the rocks 
underground, grinds them small against each 
other, often into the finest dust, and blasts 
them out of the hole which it has made. 
Some of them fall back into the hole, and 
are shot out again: but most of them fall 
round_the hole, most of them chose to it, 
and fewer of them further off, till they are 
piled up in a ring round it, just as the sand 
is piled up round a beetle’s burrow. For 
days, and weeks, and months, this goes on ; 
even it may be for hundreds of years: till a 
great cone is formed round the steam vent, 
hundreds of thousands of feet in height, of 
dust and stones, and of cinders likewise. 
For recollect, that when the steam has 
blown .away the cold earth and rock near 
the surface of the ground, it begins blowing 
out the hot rocks down below, red-hot, 
white-hot, and at last actually melted. But 
these as they are hurled into the cold air 
above, become ashes, cinders, and blocks of 
stone again, making the hill on which they 
fall bigger and bigger continually. And 
thus does wise Madam How stand in no 
need of bricklayers, but makes her chimneys 
build themselves. 
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And why is the mouth of the chimney 
called a crater? 

Crater, as you know, is Greek for a cup. 
And the mouths of these chimneys, when 
they have become choked and stopped work- 
ing, are often just the shape of a cup, or as 
(the Germans call them) kessels, which 
means kettles, or cauldrons. I have seen 
some of them, as beautifully and exactly - 
rounded as if a cunning engineer had 
planned them, and had them dug out with a 
spade. At first, of course, their sides and 
bottom are‘nothing but loose stones, cinders, 
slag ashes, such as would be thrown out of a 
furnace. But Madam How, who, whenever 
she makes an ugly desolate place, always 
tries to cover over its ugliness, and set some- 
thing green to grow over it, and make it 
prett yonce more, does so often and often by 
her worn-out craters. I have seen them cov- 
ered with short sweet turf, like so many chalk 
downs. I haveseen them, too, filled with 
bushes, which held woodcocks and wild 
boars, Once I came on a beautiful round 
crater on the top of a mountain, which was 
filled at the bottom with a splendid crop of 
potatoes. Though Madam How had not 
put them there herself, she had at least 
taught the honest Germans to put them 
there. And often Madam How turns her 
worn-out craters into beautiful lakes. There 
are many such crater lakes in Italy, as 
you will see if you ever go there; as you 
may see in English galleries painted by 
Wilson, a famous artist who died before you 
were born. You recollect Lord Macaulay’s 
ballad, ‘‘ The Battle of the Lake Regillus?’’ 
Then that Lake Regillus (if I recollect 
right) is one of these round crater-lakes. 
Many such deep clear blue lakes have I seen 
in the Eifel, in Germany; and many a 
curious plant have I picked on their shores, 
where once the steam blasted, and the earth- 
quake roared, and the ash clouds rushed 
up high into the heaven, and. buried all the 
land around in dust which is now fertile 
soil. And long did I puzzle to find out 
why the water stood in some craters, while 
others, within a mile of them perhaps, were 
perfectly dry. That I never found out for 
myself. But learned men tell me that the 
ashes which fall back into the crater, if the 
bottom of it be wet from rain, will some- 
times ‘‘set’’ (as it is called) into a hard 
cement; and so make the bottom of the 
great bowl waterproof, as if earthenware. 

And what is lava? 

That, I think, I must tell you another 
time. For when I speak of it I shall have 
to tell you more about Madam How, and 
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her ways of making the ground on which 
you stand, than I can say just now. But if 
you want to know (as I dare say you do) 
what the eruption of a volcano is like, you 
may read what follows. I did not see it 
happen ; for I never had the good fortune 
of seeing a mountain burning, though I have 
seen many and many a one which has 
been burnt—extinct volcanos, as they are 
called. 

The man who saw it—a very good friend 
of mine, and a very good man of science 
also—went last year to see an eruption on 
Vesuvius, not from the main crater, but 
from a small one which had risen up sud- 
denly on the outside of it ; and he gave me 
leave (when I told him I was writing for 
children) to tell them what he saw. 

This new cone, he said, was about 200 
feet high, and perhaps 80 to 100 feet across 
the top. And as he stood below it (it was 
not safe to go up it) smoke rolled out from 
its top, ‘* rosy pink below,’’ from the glare 
of the caldron, and above “‘ faint greenish 
or bluish silver of indescribable beauty, 
from the light of the moon.’’ But more— 
By good chance, the cone began to send 
out, not smoke only, but brilliant burning 
stones. ‘Each explosion,’’ he says, ‘‘ was 
like a vast girandole of rockets, with a noise 
(such as rockets, would make) like the waves 
on a beach, or the wind blowing through 
shrouds. The mountain was trembling the 
whole time. So it went on for two hours 
and more; sometimes eight or ten explo- 
sions in a minute, and more than 1,000 
stones in each, some as large as two bricks 
end to end. The largest ones mostly fell 
back into the crater; but the smaller ones, 
being thrown higher, and more acted on by 
the wind, fell in immense numbers on the 
leeward slope of the cone’’ (of course, mak- 
ing it bigger and bigger, as I have explained 
already to you), and of course, as they were 
intensely hot and bright, making the cone 
look as if it too was red-hot. But it was 
not so, he says, really. The color of the 
stones was rather ‘‘ golden, and they spotted 
the black cone over with their golden 
showers, the smaller ones stopping still, the 
bigger ones rolling down, and jumping along 
just like hares.’’ ‘‘ A wonderful pedestal,’’ 
he says, ‘‘for the explosion which sur- 
mounted it.’’ How high the stones flew up 
he could not tell. ‘‘ There was generally 
one which went much higher than the rest, 
and pierced upwards toward the moon, who 
looked calmly down, mocking such vain 
attempts to reach her.’’ The large stones, 
of course, did not rise so high; and some, 
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he says, ‘‘ only just appeared over the rim 
ot the cone, above which they came float- 
ing leisurely up, to show their brilliant forms 
and intense white light for an instant, and 
then subside again.”’ 

Try and picture that to yourselves, re- 
membering that this was only a little side 
eruption, of no more importance to the 
whole mountain than the fall of a slate of 
the roof is of importance to the whole house, 
And then think how mean and weak man’s 
fireworks, and even man’s heaviest artillery, 
are, compared with the terrible beauty and 
the terrible strength of Madam How’s artil- 
lery underneath our feet. 


a 


WHO WAS LINNAUS? 


BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

N an obscure little Swedish village, at the 
beginning of the last century, was borna 
boy who was destined to teach men more of 
the nature of plants than had been gathered 
by all the observers since the time when 
Solomon with curious eye noted the ways of 
the ‘‘ hyssop on the wall.’’ This was Karl 
Linné, the son of a. poor Swedish clergyman. 
As ZLinné he was known by his boyhood 


.comrades, but when he came to address the 


learned world through books he followed 
the custom of the old scholars and wrote 
his name, as he wrote his works, Latin- 
wise ; so that it is as Zimneus that we speak 
of the illustrious Swede. 

Linnzus seems to have been born a 
botanist, and according to his own declara- 
tion he was at once transferred from his 
cradle to a garden. His father had some 
knowledge of plants, and his uncle, who was 
his first teacher, had still more. In his 
diary he records that when he was four years 
old he went to a garden-party, with his 
father, and heard the guests discussing the 
names and properties of plants. He listened 
carefully to all he heard, and ‘‘ from 
that time never ceased harassing his father 
about the name, quality, and nature of every 
plant he met with,’’ so that his parent was 
sometimes quite put out of humor by his 
constant questioning. 

The lad was taught in a small grammar- 
school, where he showed so little taste for 
books that his father would have apprenticed 
him toa shoemaker if a physician named 
Rothmann, who saw the boy’s love of nat- 
ural history, had not taken him into his own 
house and taught him botany and physi- 
ology. At one-and-twenty we find him, 
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with an allowance of eight pounds a year 
from his father, a struggling student at the 
University of Upsala, putting folded paper 
into the soles of his old shoes to keep out 
the damp and cold, and trusting to chance 
forameal. Nevertheless, he diligently per- 
severed in attendance upon the course of 
lectures—the more diligently perhaps _be- 
cause of his poverty. 

In 1736, after meeting with many kind 
friends in his straitened circumstances, and 
making a long botanical journey to Lapland, 
he went to Holland, where he formed the 
acquaintance of a rich banker named Clif- 
ford, who was also a great botanist. This 
was the turning-point of Linnzeus’s life. 
Mr. Clifford invited him to live with him, 
treated him like a son, and allowed him to 
make free use of his magnificent horticul- 
tural garden. He also sent him to England 
to procure rare plants, and gave him a lib- 
eral income. This continued for some time, 
till Linnzeus’s health began to fail, and he 
found besides that he had learnt all he could 
in this place, he resolved to leave his kind 
friend and pursue his travels. 

At last he settled down as professor of 
medicine and natural history at Upsala, 
where he founded a splendid botanical gar- 
den, which served as a model for many such 
gardens in other countries. His struggles 
with poverty were now over forever, and his 
fame as a botanist became world-wide. He 
used to go out in the summer days with 
more than two hundred pupils to gather 
plants in the surrounding country, and many 
celebrated people came to Stockholm to at- 
tend Linnzeus’s ‘‘excursions.’’ Then as his 
pupils spread over the world he employed 
them to collect specimens of pfants from 
distant countries, and he himself worked in- 
cessantly to classify them into one great sys- 
tem. 

In 1774, while lecturing on botany, he 
was seized with apoplexy, and two years later 
a second attack paralyzed him and impaired 
his faculties ; so that the remaining months 
of his life were passed in mental darkness, 
which the sight of flowers and opening buds 
and other familiar and beloved objects could 
never wholly dispel. His death, in 1778, 
was the signal for a general mourning in 
Upsala ; a medal was struck and a monument 
erected to his memory, and the King of 
Sweden pronounced a eulogy on him in a 
speech from the throne. 

In stature Linnzeus was diminutive, with 
a large head and bright, piercing eyes. It 
is said that his temper was quick, but he was 
easily appeased, and he had pleasant rela- 
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tions with his scientific friends and asso- 
ciates. His was, indeed, a noble life. 
Truth-loving and enthusiastic, he had toiled, 
even when poor, for science and not for 
wealth ; and when he became famous and 
rich he helped his pupils, and lived simply 
and frugally till his death. 

After the death of Linnzus his mother 
and sisters sold his collection of plants to an 
Englishman named Dr. Smith. The King 
of Sweden was at this time away from 
Stockholm, but as soon as he returned and 
learned that such a valuable national treas- - 
ure was on its way to England, he sent a 
man-of-war to try and bring it back. A 
very amusing chase then took place. Dr. 
Smith did not mean to lose his prize if he 
could help it ; so he set full sail, and by good 
seamanship reached London without being 
overtaken. Thus the Linnzan collection 
was transported to England, where it still is. 

Some persons suppose Linnzeus to have 
been the founder or father of botany. But 
to think in this way about any man is to 
think very superficially. No science is ever 
the creation of any one man or of any one 
age, but of many men through many ages. 
Every science ‘‘cometh from afar,’’ and is 
a plant that has its roots deep in antiquity. 
Nevertheless, Linnzeus did great things for 
the science he loved. And the first and great- 
est thing of all was that he gave a second or 
specific name to every plant. 

Before the time of Linnzeus, botanists had 
given but one name to a set of plants; call- 
ing all voses, for example, by the name 7osa, 
and then adding a description to show which 
particular kind of rose was meant. Thus, 
for the dog-rose they were obliged to say 
‘common rose of the woods with a flesh- 
colored sweet-scented flower.’’* This was,. 
of course, extremely inconvenient. It was 
as if all the children in a family were called 
only by their father’s name, and we were 
obliged to describe each particular child 
every time we mentioned him, as ‘‘ Smith 
with the dark hair,’’ or ‘‘ Smith with the 
long nose and short fingers,’’ etc. Linnzeus 
was the first to give a second or specific 
name to each particular kindof plant, de- 
scribing the plant at the same time so accur- 
ately that any one who found it could de- 
cide at once to what species it belonged. 
To accomplish this he classified all plants, 
chiefly according to the number and arrange- 
ment of their stamens and pistils (or those 
parts which produce the seeds), and then 
he subdivided them by the character and 
position of their leaves and other parts. 





* Rosa, sylvestris vulgaris, flore odorato incarnato. 
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In describing the geranium, for example, 
he mentions first the sepals, or little green 
leaves under the flower; he says they are 
five, and very pointed; then the petals, or 
flower-leaves, are five also, growing on the 
sepals and heart-shaped ; the stamens are ten 
in number, and grow separate; the little 
vessels on the top of the stamens, which are 
called anthers, and hold the yellow dust, 
are oblong; the pistil, or seed-vessel, is 
formed of five parts, which are joined to- 
gether into one long beak which ends in 
five points; the seeds are covered with a 
skin and are shaped like a kidney, having 
often a long tip which is rolled round like a 
corkscrew. 

Here we have a definition of the genus 
geranium ; but many geraniums will answer 
to this description, so he goes on to de- 
scribe some more special characteristics. 
The sepals in this particular specimen, he 
says, are joined together in one piece; the 
stem of the plant is woody, the joints are 
fleshy, the leaves are slightly feathered at 
the edge. These last marks are peculiar to 
that kind of geranium which he calls gera 
nium gtbbosum, and here we have the sfec#- 
fic name, Any geranium which has the 
woody stem, the joined sepals, the fleshy 
joints, and the feathery-edged leaves, will 
be the species called by Linnzus giddosum. 

You will see that by this system it is al- 
ways possible to find out easily to what part 
of the vegetable kingdom your plant belongs, 
and what is its name; and if, after you have 
traced its genus, there is no species which 
exactly agrees with yours, you then know 
that you have discovered a new species 
which has not been described before. 

The other useful point in Linnzeus’s sys- 
tem was the accurate and precise terms he 
invented for describing plants. Before his 
time naturalists used any words which suited 
them, and, as different people have often 
very different ideas as to what is meant by 
long or short, round or pointed, etc., the 
descriptions were often of very little value. 
But Linnzus could not work out his sys- 
tem without using very clear terms and ex- 
plaining beforehand what he meant by them ; 
and as his system of names was soon fol- 
lowed in other countries, botanists in all 
parts of the world were able to recognize at 
once what was meant by the description of 
any particular plant. 

Since the death of Linnzus very great 
advances have been made in the study of 
plants, and his artificial system has been for 
the most part replaced by the natural system 
of later botanists. Nevertheless his glory 





can never fade. If they are the greatest 
philosophers who bring together the largest 
number of separate facts under a common 
law, then does Linnzeus rank high in this 
illustrious company ; for his mighty hand it 
was that first seized the infinitely varied 
forms of vegetable-life, from tropic palm to 
arctic lichen,—that seized them, and, bind- 
ing them together by the band of a great 
generalization, gave to the world, in one 
colossal bouquet, all the children of Flora. 
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‘‘WITHOUT RELIGION.” 








HE serious strain in which James Russell 

Lowell, our late minister to England, 
recently in an after-dinner speech replied 
to some skeptical diners-out, has attracted 
much attention. Mr. Lowell is one of the 
foremost scholars and thinkers of our time, 
and his reputation as an author is world- 
wide. This utterance of so distinguished a 
layman will be read with the deepest inter- 
est in tens of thousands of Christian house- 
holds: 

‘*T fear that when we indulge ourselves in 
the amusement of going without a religion, 
we are not, perhaps, aware how much we 
are sustained at present by an enormous mass 


‘all about us of religious feeling and religious 


convictions, so that, whatever it may be safe 
for us to think—for us who have had great 
advantages, and have been brought up in 
such a way that a certain moral direction 
has been given to our character—I do not 
know what would become of the less favored 
classes of mankind if they undertook to play 
the same game. 

‘« Whatever defects and imperfections may 
attach to a few points of the doctrinal system 
of Calvin—the bulk of which was simply 
what all Christians believe—it will be found 
that Calvinism, or any other ism which 
claims an open Bible and proclaims a cruci- 


| fied and risen Christ, is infinitely preferable 


to any form of polite and polished skepti- 
cism, which gathers as its votaries the degen- 
erate sons of heroic ancestors, who, having 
been trained in a society and educated in 
schools the foundations of which were laid 
by men of faith and piety, now turn and 
kick down the ladder by which they have 
climbed up, and persuade men to live with- 
out God, and leave them to die without 
hope. 

‘«The worst kind of religion is no religion 
at all; and these men living in ease and lux- 
ury, indulging themselves in ‘the amuse- 
ment of going without religion,’ may be 
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thankful that they live in lands where the 
gospel they neglect has tamed the beastliness 
and ferocity of the men who, but for Chris- 
tianity, might long ago have eaten their car- 
cases like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off 
their heads and tanned their hides like the 
monsters of the French revolution. When the 
microscopic search of skepticism, which had 
hunted the heavens and sounded the seas to 
disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, and 
has found a place on this planet ten miles 
square where a decent man can live in de- 
cency, comfort and security, supporting and 
educating his children unspoiled and un;ol- 
luted; a place where age is reverenced, 
infancy respected, manhood respected, 
womanhood honored, and human life held 
in due regard ; when skeptics can find such 
a place ten miles square on this globe, where 
the gospel of Christ has not gone and cleared 
the way and laid the foundation and made 
decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to move 
thither and there ventilate their views. But 
so long as these very men are dependent 
upon the religion which they discard for 
every privilege they enjoy, they may well 
hesitate a little before they seek to rob the 
Christian of his hope, and humanity of its 
faith in that Saviour who alone has given 
to man that hope of life eternal which 
makes life tolerable and society possible, 
and robs death of its terrors and the grave 
of its gloom.”’ 


-— 
>_> 
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BARTHOLDI TELLS ITS SPORY. 





HE following account, by Bartholdi him- 
self, of the inception of the idea of the 
great statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the 
World;’’ of how the colossal figure was 
made, how the funds were raised to meet 
the necessary expenses attending the work; 
of the active personal interest of such men 
as Laboulaye, De Tocqueville, Grevy and 
others ; of its final completion and transfer 
to the United States on a French govern- 
ment vessel, and of its enthusiastic reception 
at New York on June zoth, will be read 
everywhere with unusual interest. Says M. 
Bartholdi: 

When the war (1870) was over I could not go 
to my native land, Alsace, which was shut 
against me by the Germans; at Paris the Com- 
mune was in power and civil war was raging. 
After a short stay in Switzerland, I resolved to 
take a journey, in order to withdraw myself 
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from all the painful impressions of the year 
through which I had just passed, and the idea 
came to me of going to visit America. 

I went to Versailles to see again the friends 
whom I had not seen for so many dolorous 
months. I found myself again at the house of 
M. Laboulaye, with Messieurs Lafayette, Henri 
Martin, Remusat, Volouski, de Gasparin and 
other distinguished men whose sympathies with 
the United States were well known. They 
talked again of American sentiment, of the ship- 
ments which the Americans had made to Paris, 
of the diverse opinions which prevailed in 
America. 

‘Go to see that country,”’ said M. Laboulaye 
tome. “ You will study it, you will bring back 
to us your impressions. Propose to our friends 
over there to make with us a monument, a com- 
mon work, in remembrance of the old friendship 
of France and the United States. We will take 
up asubscription in France. If you find a happy 
idea, a plan that will excite public enthusiasm, 
we are convinced that it will be successful on 
both continents, and we will do a work that will 
have-a far-reaching moral effect.” 

It was then in these convictions of M. Labou- 
laye that the germ of the monument of the 
French-American Union was found. I may 
fairly claim a certain merit in the invention of 
the idea, in working it out and in carrying the 
undertaking to completion; but it has a value 
greater than that; it has roots deeper than an 
artist's ambition. The popular subscription in 
France has shown it, and Messieurs Laboulaye, 
Lafayette, De Tocqueville, De Lasteyrie and 
others foresaw the depth of public sentiment 
when they said that if a method of stirring up 
the public in the two countries by means of 
some thrilling suggestion, some sound and lum- 
inous idea, could be found, the success which 
would follow would astonish every one, Alas! 
they are no longer here to see the complete ac- 
complishment of the work, but before leaving 
us they saw the certainty of success, and their 
benediction will accompany the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

ae from the East to the West, from the 
North to the South, in short, made an artistic 
journey through the citles, and through the 
wild regions as well, painting and designing, 
finding acquaintances everywhere, and I em- 
ployed my time so well for five months that I 
brought back a more general knowledge of the 
United States than many Americans possess. 

Among the notabilities to whom I had the 
honor of being presented I will mention Gen-’ 
eral Grant, President of the United States at 
that time, General Meade, General Sheridan, 
Mr. Peter Cooper, Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr. Agassiz, 
Colonel Forney and other members of the press. 
All the names are no longer in my recollection. 
I received a most cordial welcome at the Union 
League Club in New York and in Philadelphia. 
Finally the kindness with which I was wel- 
comed everywhere showed the profound con- 
sideration enjoyed by my eminent fellow coun- 
trymen under whose auspices I had come tothe 
United States. 

It was not very difficult for me to establish a 
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good understanding on which to lay the foun- 
dation of the plan of my Parisian friends. I had 
made a sketch in water colors of the monument 
on Bedloe’s Island, and, after becoming assured 
among my kindly approving friends of the im- 
pression that the plan would produce, I acquired 
the certainty that, when we should begin in 
France, the United States would second us, and 
that the draft drawn by Messrs. Laboulaye, 
Lafayette, Henri Martin and their friends upon 
American sentiment should not be protested. 
On my return M. Laboulaye called together his 
friends at his house. I imparted the results of 
my journey, my impressions, the welcome that 
I had received, the co-laborers upon whom we 
could count, and I presented the plan of the 
monument which I had made. 

I will not enter upon the detailed recital of all 
that the committee did; I will confine myself to 
recalling the main points which marked their 
action. The plan of the French-American 
Union was not launched upon the public until 
the end of the year 1874. Up to that time it 

. had been organized, the means had been pre- 
pared, and I had made the first models. -Sub- 
scription lists were circulated throughout France 
at that time. They bore at the head the fol- 
lowing, prepared by M. Laboulaye: 


The Monument of Independence will be executed in com- 
mon by the two peoples associated in this fraternal work, as 
they were of old in establishing independence. In this way we 
declare by an imperishable memorial the friendship that the 
blood spilled by our fathers of old sealed between the two 
nations. It is a treaty of friendship which should be signed by 
all hearts which feel the love of their country. 

M. Lasoutaye. 


This appeal had a considerable response. 
The birth of the work was celebrated on No- 
vember 6, 1875, in the Hotel of the Louvre, by 
a banquet which has remained memorable. 
The arts, letters, the press, politics, sent their 
illustrious representatives both from America 
and from France. 

In the hall, whose echoes repeated again and 
again the names of Franklin and of Washing- 
ton, were seen near each other the representa- 
tives of the names of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau. 

The banquet brought together men of all 
opinions; the chief ministers, deputies, the aid- 
de-camp and the secretary of the President of 
the rg the president of the municfpial 
council of Paris, American and French gen- 
erals, academicians, authors, savants and jour- 
nalists representing all varieties and all shades 
of politics. 

The success of the work was assured. To 
raise the necessary funds there were festivals 
and exhibitions. The illustrious author of 
‘“‘ Faust,”’ Gounod, has composed a hymn for 
the Statue of Liberty. It was sung at the opera, 
and M. Laboulaye held a conference. Going 
upon the stage he said to his friends: ‘See 
how much I love the Americans. At my great 
age I mount the platform for them.” 

To give at that time in America an idea of 
the work, the right hand of the statue was ex- 
ecuted in its colossal proportions and sent to 
the Exposition at Philadelphia. I returned to 
the United States at that period as a member 
of the French jury. In the same year took 
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place in New .York the inauguration of the 
statue of M. de Lafayette, with the execution of 
which I had been entrusted by the French gov- 
ernment. These circumstances, which awak- 
ened patriotic feelings, gave an opportunity for 
getting the American public earnestly inter- 
ested in the grand project of their French 
friends. A preparatory meeting was organized 
at the Century Club upon the call of W. M. 
Evarts, S. D. Bacock, John Jay, W. H. Wick- 
ham, William H. Appleton and Richard Butler. 

Congress on the 22d of February, 1877, voted 
in favor of accepting the gift from France and 
setting apart Bedloe’s island as the site, in terms 
most flattering to the work and to the French 
nation. When I came back to France the tak- 
ing of subscriptions was going on actively. I 
executed the head of the statue for the Paris ex- 
position of 1878. In the following year all the 
funds necessary for the execution of the statue 
were obtained. The work made rapid progress. 
On October 24, 1881, the anniversary of the_bat- 
tle of Yorktown, all the pieces of the frame 
work and of the base were put in place. The 
committee invited Mr. Morton the new United 
States Minister, to come and drive the rivet of 
the first piece which was to be mounted. It 
was the left foot of the statue. The work on 
the statue was carried on from that time with- 
out slackening and with a numerous force. It 
is estimated that about 300,000 persons visited 
the workshops. 

On June 11, 1884, at a great dinner given by 
Mr. Morton to the committee of the French- 
American Union and to the minister of the 
French government, M. Ferry, president of the 
council, announced that the government had 
followed with the liveliest interest the progress 
of this work, which had been accomplished 
completely outside the range of its influence 
and by the energy of the private persons who 
had initiated it. He found that it was time for 
the government to associate itself with the un- 
dertaking, and the colossal Statue of Liberty 
presented to the Americans would be trans- 
ported to New York in a state vessel under the 
official banner of France. 

M. de Lesseps proposed to appoint the official 
delivery of the Statue of Liberty to the United 
States minister for the Fourth of July, and to 
deliver it in the presence of M. Ferry and the 
ministers of the French government. The 
President willingly accepted the suggestion, and 
thus the ceremony which brilliantly crowned all 
the work of the Society of the French-Amer- 
ican Union was decided upon. The statue 
remained exposed to public view and the people 
continued to pour out to visit it until January 1, 
1885. At that time the work of taking it down 
was begun. This was performed with great 
care, all the pieces being marked according to 
a classification which was simple and easy to 
follow. 

Such is the succinct presentation of the work 
of the French-American Union. In order to 
complete this account it remains for me to give 
some explanations of the artistic features and 
the process of the material execution. 

After this first study I made the statue which 
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measures from the head to the feet 2.8 metres, 
and in its entirety 2.85 metres. This statue, 
executed with rigid precision, was reproduced 
four times as large by the ordinary process. 

The model, which was the result of this work, 
measured about 11 metres, or 36 feet, in total 
height. Placed in a large space it could be 
taken in by the eye in its entirety, and the cor- 
rections to be made could still be noted. This 
statue was divided into a large number of sec- 
tions, destined to be reproduced separately at 
four times their size. After this last enlarge- 
ment changes were no longer possible. Now 
the sculptor could only aim at very great pre- 
cision, and at great care in the modeling of the 
surfaces which were becoming enormous. 

In an immense workshop, specially con- 
structed for the work, were to be seen four 
plane surfaces on which the work was carried 
on. They were encompassed with frames, laid 
out in numbered divisions. Another similar 
frame, corresponding exactly to the one below, 
was fastened beneath the ceiling of the work- 
shop. Lead wires aud rulers hung all around 
the frames. On these frames, thus geometri- 
cally laid out, the sculptors executed in wood 
and in plaster enormous fragments of the statue. 
The sculptors executed the enlargements. by 
measurements taken with the compass on the 
lead wires and the rulers. They first laid out 
the general form with wooden beams covered 
with lath work. The wood was then covered 
with a coating of plaster. They verified the 
large measurement already established, and 
then executed the reproduction point by point, 
and finished the modeling of the surfaces. 

Exhaustive mathematical calculations were 


‘ made upon the resisting power of the iron 


pieces, upon the centre of gravity and upon 
the action of high winds. The calculations were 
made by taking as a base the most powerful 
hurricanes which have been recorded either in 
America or in Europe. The statue is constructed 
of copper sheets, two and a half millimetres in 
thickness. It measures 46.08 metrgs (150 ft.) 
from the base to the top of the torch, 34 metres 
(111 ft.) from the heel to the top of the head.* 

The forefinger is 2.45 metres (7 ft. 11 in.) in 
length, and 1.44 metres (4 ft, 9 in.) in circum- 
ference at the second joint. The head is 4.40 
metres (13 ft. 6in.) in height. The eye is .65 
metres in width. The nose is 1.12 metres in 
length. About forty persons were accommo- 
dated in the head at the Universal exposition of 
1878. It is possible to ascend into the torch 
above the hand. It will easily hold twelve per- 
sons. The total weight is about 200,000 kilos, 
of which 80,000 are copper and 120,000 iron. It 
represents an outlay of more than 1,000,000 
francs, including gifts, gratuitous work and the 
losses of all those who gave their devoted as- 
sistance to the work.’ 

The Liberty is the largest work of its kind 
that has ever been completed. The famous Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, according to the proportions 
which the legends attribute to it, was but a min- 
iature in comparison. The other reputedly im- 
mense statues are also quite small besides this 
gigantic copper figure. Thus the Bavaria at 
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Munich measures fifteen metres, seventy centi- 


metres; the Virgin: of Puy sixteen metres; 
Arminius, twenty-eight metres; St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, twenty-two metres. The Column Ven- 
dome is only forty-four metres in height and 
Liberty Enlightening the World measures forty- 
six metres from the base to the top of the torch. 
Yet we must not expect its appearance to be 
colossal when it is in jts place. In the immense 
picture which will surround it, it will appear 
simply in harmony with the whole, and have 
the normal aspect of a statue in a public place. 
It should be thus, because its part is not to 
appear extraordinary in itself, but to connect 
itself intimately with an extraordinary whole. 
The statue was born for this place which 
inspired its conception. May God be pleased 
to bless my efforts and my work, and to crown 
it with the success, the duration and the moral 
influence which it ought to have. I shall be 
happy to have been able to consecrate the best 
years of my life to being the interpreter of the 
noble hearts whose dream has been the realiza- 
tion of the monument to the French-American 
Union BARTHOLDI. 


*The English measurement is as follows : 





From bottom of plinth to top of torch. . 151.41 ft. 
Height of bottom foundation of pedestal above 
NE TI ss 5 er ce ees ee 13.00 ft, 
Height of foundation mass. ......+.e.-. 52.10 ft. 
Height of pedestal proper. .....-.... 89.00 ft. 
Total height of top of torch above mean 
WEE WOE.. 608 5 a8 ee OR OR 305 ft. 11 in. 


On June 2oth the Statue of Liberty, 
stowed away under the deck of the Isere, 
was brought up New York bay to its future 
resting place, amid the booming of cannon 
and all the pomp and ceremony of inter- 
national courtesy. It is long since the 
peaceful harbor of New York has seen so 
warlike a display as that which celebrated 
the reception of the great statue. The God- 
dess of Liberty was welcomed in a manner 
which might have gratified a tyrant whose 
word commanded armies and. navies. What- 
ever may be said of the neglect with which 
the people have hitherto treated the gift of 
France, no one could deny that the recep- 
tion demonstration showed an enthusiastic 
appreciation of the gift and of the spirit by 
which it was actuated. The naval parade 
was an impressive spectacle, and the thanks 
and welcome of the whole nation were 
voiced in the salutes from the war-ships and 
the forts. The city of New York spoke 
later in the day, and the reception to the 
French officers in the streets and in the City 
Hall, if it lacked the impressiveness of the 
national welcome, was characteristic and 
cordial. The fact that the much-talked-of 
statue was at last here seemed to quicken 
everybody’s enthusiasm. The occasion was 
a great one, and the celebration was equal 
to the occasion. 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
grow when ye’re sleepin’ ar Scotch Farmer. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





W* confidently expected that the bill fixing 

the minimum school year at six months 
would be passed by the recent Legislature. 
We regret very much that it was defeated. 
The State appropriation for public instruc- 
tion, guaranteed by the Constitution, was 
designed to secure a thorough school train- 
- ing for the children of the Commonwealth. 
How reasonable therefore, when the average 
school year has already reached nearly seven 
months, that a school not open for six months 
. should not receive the benefit of the general 
fund! Only in this way can we, by legisla- 
tion, advance the cause where it languishes, 
and secure in behalf of the children, who 
are the sufferers, a longer term of school dis- 
cipline. The most indifferent can see that 
siz months’ attendance upon school is by far 
too little, and that the great majority of the 
people realize this, from the fact that the 
general average throughout the State is nearly 
a month more. 

We can see no reason whatever that the 
Legislature should thus stand in opposition 
to the public sentiment, so clearly expressed, 
and upon a matter of such vital importance. 
At our County Institutes, and at all our con- 
ventions of teachers, this needed legislation 
should be earnestly pressed, until public re- 
buke shall be strong enough to overrule the 
indifference of legislators and secure what 
is so much needed, and at the same time so 
clearly demanded. 

While, howeyer, the Legislature failed in 
recognizing the necessity of the minimum six 
months’ bill, it has given us some positive 
general legislation which cannot fail to be 
of great service in our educational work in 
Pennsylvania. 

The act authorizing School Directors and 
Controllers to purchase school books out of 
the district funds settles the doubt hitherto 
existing. The courts have differed in their 
decisions, some holding that the Directors 
had this authority under the old law, and 
others that they had not. This question is 





now settled, and all Boards can now, if they 
so desire, purchase school books out of the 
district fund. There can be no doubt as 
regards the economy of so doing. In the 
matter of the cost of books alone, the uni- 
versal adoption of the plan would save to the 
state an amount probably equal to its present 
school appropriation and would do away 
with all complaint about the lack of unifor- 
mity which has necessitated the frequent 
needless purchasing of books upon the part 
of those who are forced to remove from one 
district to another. 

The act authorizing Directors and Con- 
trollers to elect teachers holding profes- 
sional certificates for fwo years, and those 
holding permanent certificates or State Nor- 
mal Diplomas for ¢Aree years is a move in 
the right direction. It helps to fix a longer 
tenure of office for teachers, and makes 
proper discrimination in regard to qualifica- 
tions. Of course the election for a term of 
years, carries the whole contract with it for 
that length of time, so that the salary covers 
the whole period, unless the contracting par- 
ties agree to any change which circum- 
stances may demand. 

The act fixing the school month at twenty 
(20) days, and closing all schools on legal 
holidays, and the schools of each county 
during its County Institutes, will, in our 
judgment, prove in the end a very wise 
measure. One objection, however, is made 
to it, viz: that the County Institutes will 
suffer in consequence of it, because the at- 
tendance of the teachers is voluntary, and 
their time at the Institute not counted as 
part of the twenty days. 

We do not think that the attendance of 
teachers upon the County Institute ts volun- 
tary, if by this ts meant that it ts at their own 
option to go or not to go. The law requires 


. the County Superintendent to assemble the 


teachers in annual convention. To do this 
he musi notify the teachers of the place and 
time of the Institute. How can the require- 
ment be met, and the Institute be constituted 
without the presence of the teachers. It ts the 
duty of the teachers, in order that the im- 
plied requisition of the law may be carried 
out, to obey the summons of the County Super- 
intendent. He has full right to demand the 
reason for disobedience, and if found unsati:- 
factory, to take such measures as will free 
his administration from such open disregard 
of his will,—official will, we mean, because, 
as Superintendent, he has no personal choice 
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in the matter, but must call the Institute into 
sesston, whether he or the teachers desire it 
or not. So far as the attendance of those 
invited from other institutes of learning not 
included in the common school system is 
concerned, of course his authority cannot be 
exercised for he has no jurisdiction reaching 
them. 

It is feared also that the discipline of the 
institute will suffer, because the Superinten- 
dent is not required to report the teachers 
to the various boards, that they may secure 
their pay for the time. It must be born in 
mind, however, that the County Superinten- 
dent is ex officio president and the whole 
management is subject to his control. He 
can report to the directors as heretofore— 
can have a careful record kept of attendance, 
and can insist upon such regulations as shall 
preserve the full orderly discipline of the 
Institute. 

It can hardly be supposed that teachers 
must need compulsion to do their duty in 
attending and observing the discipline of a 
gathering regulated by law in their own be- 
half and for theirown good. Such teachers, 
we should suppose, would soon be known to 
directors, and come under their rebuke as 
well as that of the Superintendent. 

There are some special acts of school leg- 
islation to which hereafter we shall call at- 
tention. E. E. H. 


itt 
——_ 


MATTERS PERSONAL. 








‘‘THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
NFEDS REFORM.”’ 





NDER the above sub-head caption, in 

the issue for July rst, of a local educa- 
tional paper published at Allentown, Pa., 
we have noticed with regret several serious 
misrepresentations, which, we fear, were the 
emanations of malice on the part of both 
correspondent and editor, rather than the 
result of ignorance, and were put forth at 
this particular time to awaken, so far as 
that were possible, a feeling of prejudice in 
the minds of those who might attend the 
July meeting of the State Association. 

Our fear in this regard has been in great 
measure confirmed, since we have learned, 
with sufficient certainty, the Harrisburg cor- 
respondent who was engaged in this dis- 
reputable work, and whose disposition also 
we have long known. It was the habit of 
the late State Superintendent, Dr. Wicker- 
sham, to oppose a contemptuons silence to 
similar venomous attacks from the same 
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quarter, refusing for years to permit the 
name of Rev. A. R. Horne or that of his 
so-called National Educator, to appear in 
these columns; and perhaps it were better 
for us to follow the same discreet example, 
on the safe general principle, ‘‘Can one 
touch pitch and not be defiled?’’ But the 
interests of truth and common decency 
seem to demand that the following state- 
ments be definitely made: 

It is declared that the State Superintend- 
ent ‘‘makes out of his office detween seven 
and eight thousand dollars a year.’’ ‘This 
is simply a falsehood. The truth is this— 
and we have taken great pains to verify 
every item by reference to the School De- 
partment itself: 

The salary of the State Superintendent is 
fixed by law at twenty-five hundred (2500) 
dollars per annum. In addition to this, he 
receives twelve hundred and fifty (1250) 
dollars for the general management of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, a work wholly sep- ° 
arate from the Common Schools, and for 
which the remuneration is quite too small, 
when the extra labor and grave responsibil- 
ities involved are taken into consideration. 
Beyond this the State Superintendent gets 
absolutely nothing. 

The twenty-five hundred (2500) dollars 
paid for circulating among School Direc- 
tors, Superintendents, and others, official 
information through Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, made by special statute law 
the official organ of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, does not increase one iota 
the State Superintendent’s salary. He. has 
no property interest whatsoever in Zhe 
Journal. We would not consent to act as 
its editor, without making this public state- 
ment over his name, in its first issue under 
his general direction. 

Again: The amount of the contingent fund 
which can be applied to traveling expenses, 
is actually inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the office. In place of adding to 
the Superintendent’s salary, we are assured 
that hitherto it has failed to meet the neces- 
sities of the Department, and the Super-' 
intendent has been forced ‘to use a portion 
of his salary for this work, which he has felt 
to be sonecessary. Moreover, the State Su- 
perintendent does not ‘‘travel on free 
passes,’’ in the sense implied in the article 
under consideration ; for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has never granted a pass to the 
present Superintendent, and this, with its 
branches, is, in reality, the road over which 
more than two-thirds of the traveling must 
be done. 
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What ‘‘the smaller items of appropria- 
tion ranging from 200 to 700 dollars,’’ as 
mentioned by Rev. Horne’s Wational Edu- 
cator, are, we know not. We know, how- 
ever, that the State Superintendent gets 
not a single cent from any such appropria- 
tions, whatever they may be. In the vulgar 
and insulting language of the article, not 
one cent is added therefrom to the ‘‘ daddy’s 
heap.’’ The State Superintendent’s work 
is not to pillage the treasury, but to do the 
duties assigned to his office ; and those who 
know Dr. Higbee are sure that he is not, 
and could not be, guilty of any such conduct 
as the article in question insinuates. 

Again: We are assured that the State 
Superintendent has never received a cent 
for any lecture or instruction given at a 
County Institute. Some County Superin- 
tendents, who have given special invitation 
for him to attend their institutes—often 
making it necessary to travel long distances, 
—have seen fit, of their own accord, to pay 
something towards defraying his necessary 
traveling expenses, knowing how inade- 
quate the amount granted for this purpose. 
This has been very willingly done, but, in 
view of the personal insult of the article 
referred to, we have authority to state that 
the Superintendent would prefer that such 
payment should hereafter be withheld, al- 
though there is in it nothing inappropriate 
or in the least degree blameworthy. 

Contrary also to what the Educafor says, 
Dr. Wickersham gave definite notice to all 
County Superintendents that the traveling 
expenses of the Deputy Superintendents 
must be paid by the institutes as there was 
no appropriation at the command of the 
Department to pay them, and the Deputies 
could not be expected to pay them out of 
their own salaries. This was right; and it 
has continued to be the standing rule of the 
Department. 

In brief, we would say, with full authority, 
that the salary of the State Superintendent, 
includingall that can in any way be supposed 
as adding thereto, never, with the present in- 
cumbent, has reached beyond the meager 
sum of $2,500, as fixed by law. Nor hasthe 
remuneration for the grave responsibility of 
managing the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools ever 
reached beyond the $1,250, as fixed by law. 

The reform needed, is not such as the 
grossly-insulting article referred to seems to 
desire, but rather it is the rapid weeding out 
of all Educators—be they llttle men or little 
papers—that will lend themselves to such 
wanton misrepresentation. 

We have said nothing of the references 
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contained in the article to such earnest la- 
borers as Deputy Supt. Henry Houck and 
Prof. A. J. Davis, the latter of whom, by per- 
mission of the Superintendent and consent 
of the Governor, was allowed to recuperate 
his failing strength by a visit to Alaska at such 
time of the year as the work of his desk was 
least pressing. We feel satisfied, however, 
that the following indignant remarks of Dr. 
Schaeffer, made at the recent State Teachers’ 
Convention, in referring to this and similar 
articles from the same source, will meet 
with a hearty response from all honorable 
school men : 

‘*If a hard-worked teacher or school 
officer is so popular that people invite him 
out of the State to deliver a lecture or two and 
pay him for his services, some savage is ready 
with the tomahawk to take his scalp! And 
this is done sometimes by people claiming 
to be educators, whose interest, to say noth- 
ing of their good feeling, should make them 
jealous of the honor and credit of the pro- 
fession. Who ever heard of a lawyer or 
doctor indulging in such unfriendly criticism 
of his brethren? This thing must be reme- 
died if we are ever to build upa profession.’’ 


The State subscription to Zhe /ournal, 
which has, for nearly half an average life- 
time, been the occasion of grave patriotic 
concern to the Rev. A. R. Horne, has, for 
more than thirty years, run the gauntlet of 
the most careful investigation by the succes- 
ive Committees on Appropriations of both 
Houses, by both branches of successive Leg- 
islatures of both political parties, and by 
successive Governors of the Commonwealth 
—and must, therefore, have the eminent 
qualities of merit and perfectly fair business 
dealing to recommend it. 

The Journal has been the recognized 
organ of the School Department since July, 
1854. (See Vol. 3, p. 4.) By the act of 
1854, the State Superintendent was author- 
ized to subscribe for a copy to be addressed 
to the Secretary of each School Board, as his 
official medium of communication with the 
School Directors of the Commonwealth ; and 
we hazard nothing in saying that no equal 
amount of money could have been expended 
from year to year through this long period 
with like benefit to our educational interests. 
It has since that time, without interruption, 
continued to hold this relation to the School 
Department, and presents the entire history 
of this period with a fullness and detail that 
cannot be found elsewhere, together with a 
very large amount of other matter of more 
or less value to all persons interested in the 
school work. 
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As the number of School Districts in- 
creased from year to year, the account for 
subscription grew larger. We have no fig- 
ures at hand previous to 1871, in which year 
the total was $2200; in 1874 it was $2344; 
in 1875, when the law requiring prepayment 
of postage went into effect, it was made 
$2500, at which figure it has 1emained for 
the past ten years. The following is the bill 
for the current year: 2241 copies to Secre- 
taries of School Boards, 108 copies to Su- 
perintendents of Schools, 10 copies to prin- 
cipals of State Normal Schools, and to 
copies to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, making a total of 2369 copies furnished 
upon order of the State, ata cost of $2500, 
or about $1.06 per copy. Containing some 
500 large double-column pages, the volume 
would seem to return full value to the State, 
through its twenty-two hundred districts, 
upon this investment. 

The Rev. A. R. Horne, underbidding 
The Journal, has repeatedly made efforts to 
have his ational Educator substituted as 
the official organ of the School Department. 
This he has certainly the fullest right to do, 
but when legislative committees and others 
in authority are satisfied with the existing 
status.of the matter in question, and regard 
it unwise to make the change desired by 
him, solely in his private interest, it seems 
pitiful weakness to condemn the entire 
measure, and denounce as a ‘‘swindle’’ 
that of which he himself has been so eager 
to reap pecuniary advantage ! 

In addition to the above list of subscrib- 
ers on the order of the Department, Zhe 
Journal has long been sent gratuitously to 
every State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the United States, and to lead- 
ing men in the educational work, govern- 
ment officials and others elsewhere beyond 
our national boundaries, as well as to not a 
few eminent men, clergymen, editors and 
others interested in the work in our own 
country. Its present publisher is and al- 
ways has been a man of very moderate 
means. The end of no year of his life has 
found him with much more,.money at his 
command than its beginning. He is prob- 
ably not a good business man, but he has 
scattered with a rather free hand wherever 
there has seemed promise of good in doing 
so, and, as he has an abiding faith in im- 


‘mortality, he could not, and cannot, af- 


ford to do otherwise. He has been con- 
nected with Zhe Journal for some twenty 
years, and when, in the providence of God, 
the time shall come to turn his work over to 
other hands, it will be done with a feeling 
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of grateful relief—of gratitude that it has 
been given him to do this work so long, 
of glad relief that the work is done. 


sailiiens 
+> 


STATE MEETING AT HARRISBURG. 








HE three days’ meeting of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Teachers’ Association re- 
cently held at Harrisburg—full report of 
proceedings of which will, as usual, appear 
In our issue for September—was largely at- 
tended, the enrollment showing an aggre- 
gate of five hundred and forty-eight (548) 
members. 

The sessions were held in the Opera 
House, overlooking the spacious and beauti- 
ful grounds of the Capitol buildings. The 
weather was warm, but so it ought to be at 
this season of the year. The programme 
provided by the executive committee was a 
good one, and was promptly carried forward 
‘*on time.’’ The local and other arrange- 
ments, under direction of Dept. Supt. Stew- 
art, chairman of this committee, Supt. L. 
O. Foose, of Harrisburg, and Supt. R. M. 
McNeal, of Dauphin county, and others, 
were complete in all respects. 

The music was an excellent feature of the 
sessions, the solo singing of Mrs. J. C. 


’ Hall, of New York, and the chorus of sing- 


ers of Harrisburg, under the direction of 
Prof. H. H. Rich, affording variety upon 
the programme always pleasing and at times 
delightful. 

The papers read presented topics of pres- 
ent interest, ranging from hygienic teaching 
and industrial training to the importance of 
our forestry interests and the imperative 
necessity for the consideration of this econ- 
omic question by those engaged in the edu- 
cational work. The discussions were ani- 
mated and earnest, with, as usual, a wide 
range of opinion upon the Normal School 
question and that of teachers’ examinations. 

The evening lectures by Dr. E. E. White 
and Col. R. H. Conwell, attracted good 
audiences, the former upon the ‘‘ Question 
of the Hour,’’ universal education essential ‘ 
to the perpetuity of our government; and 
the latter upon ‘‘ Acres of Diamonds,’’ two 
hours of anecdote, incident and story illus- 
trating the thought that self-sacrifice is es- 
sential to any enduring success in life, and 
that ‘‘ diamonds’”’ are always lying about us 
if we will but look for them. 

The large and fine exhibit of drawing and 
needle-work upon the upper floor of the 
Opera House was inspected with much in- 
terest by hundreds of teachers, as well as 
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by Superintendents, and other visitors. This 
is another of the varied lines of develop- 
ment that have been struck out in the com- 
mon schools since that early meeting in 
Harrisburg, a third of a century ago, when 
the State Association was organized. 

Three excursions were arranged for, each 
attracting a goodly number of teachers and 
others—one to Fortress Monroe, Richmond, 

. Washington, etc., a second to Luray Cav- 

ern, and a third to Gettysburg. It was our 
good fortune to accompany the party last- 
named, under the direction of County Supt. 
Aaron Sheely, of Adams county. By 
means of carriages and the railway train 
that now runs to Little Round Top, and 
under the guidance of Supt. Sheely and Mr. 
Holtzworth, a professional guide who is 
probably more familiar with the details of 
this momentous three days’ struggle than 
any other man living—our large party vis- 
ited the historic field of Gettysburg with 
the utmost satisfaction ; and left it with a 
renewed sense of gratitude to the heroic 
men who there, upon the soil of Freedom, 
won their crowning victory over the armies 
of the Rebellion. It is the modern Mara- 
thon, grander than that of the old Greeks! 

As matter of special interest, we append, 
by request, a list of places where the State 


Association has held its annual sessions, to- ° 


gether with the name of presiding officer 
and date of meeting: 


Harrisburg, Thos. H. Burrowes, Dec. 28, 1852. 
Pittsburgh, John H. Brown, Aug. 5, 1853. 
Lancaster, John H. Brown, Dec. 27, 1853. 
Pottsville, James Thompson, Aug. 1, 1854. 
Lewistown, James Thompson, Dec. 26, 1854. 
Pittsburgh, Wm. V. Davis, Aug. 7, 1855. 
Philadelphia, Wm. V. Davis, Dec. 26, 1855. 
Williamsport, J. P. Wickersham, Aug. 13, 1856. 
Harrisburg, J. P. Wickersham, Dec. 30, 1856. 
Chambersburg, Wm. Roberts, Aug. 11, 1857. 
Indiana, William Roberts, Dec. 37, 1857, 
Scranton, J. F. Stoddard, Aug. Io, - 
West Chester, Franklin Taylor, Aug. 2, 1859. 
Greensburg, C. R. Coburn, Aug. 7, 1860. 
Lewisburg, Andrew Burtt, Aug. 6, 1861. 

No meeting held in 1862. 

Reading, Azariah Smith, Aug. 4. 1863. 
Altoona, S. D. Ingram, Aug. 2, 1864. 
Meadville, F. A. Allen, Aug. 1, 1865. 
Gettysburg, S. P. Bates, July 31, 1866. 
Bellefonte, Wm. F. Wyers, Aug. 6, 1867. 
Allentown, Edward Brooks, Aug. 6, 1868. 
Greensburg, S. S. Jack, Aug. 10, 1869. 
Lancaster, H. S. Jones, Aug. 9, 1870. 
Williamsport, A. N. Raub, Aug. 8, 1871. 
Philadelphia, Henry Houck, Aug. 20, 1872. 
Pittsburgh, Geo. P. Hays, Aug. 12, 1873. 
Shippensburg, Geo. J. Luckey, Aug. 11, 1874. 
Wilkesbarre, W. W. Woodruff, Aug. 10, 1875. 
West Chester, J. P. Wickersham, Aug. 8, 1876. 
Erie, Geo. L. Maris, Aug. 7, 1877. 
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Reading, W. N. Aiken, July 23, 1878. 

No session in 1879—National Educational 
Association met in Philadelphia. 

York, B. F. Shaub, July 27, 1880. 

Washington, Jesse Newlin, July 26, 1881. 

Pottsville, J. P. Andrews, July 5, 1882. 

Williamsport, N. C. Schaeffer, July 10, 1883. 

Meadville, S. A. Baer, July 8, 1884. 

Harrisburg, John Morrow, July 7, 1885. 


—_— 
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OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








HE truth of the theory upon which the 

necessity of training schools for teach- 
ers is based is now generally recognized. 
That a large body of teachers, organized 
under the laws of a State, can long be main- 
tained with any degree of efficiency in their 
work without special professional training 
has for years been regarded by the most 
thoughtful men as impossible. 

More than a century ago training schools 
for teachers were organized in Stettin and 
Berlin; and in our own country, through 
the generous donation of the celebrated 
Dwight, the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts entered upon the work of their organi- 
zation as early as 1839, and some years 
earlier even, Gov. De Witt Clinton urgently 
pressed the necessity of their organization 
upon the attention of the legislature of New 
York. 

Recognizing, as we must, that the work 
of the teacher is specific, and of such incal- 
culable consequence as regards the whole 
literary and social life of a community, as 
to demand the most careful supervision of 
the State, it is strange that any legislator 
should fail to see the necessity of well-organ- 
ized training schools in which men and 
women may be specially prepared by a 
course of pedagogic study and practice for 
the service for the State as teachers in its 
public schools. ‘The relation of teacher 
and pupil is one which involves far more 
than a given amount of knowledge upon the 
part ot the former, and a proper state of 
recipiency as regards the latter. If such 
were not thescase, any school might serve 
the ends of a training school for teachers, 
even though the history and science and 
practice of pedagogics were not so much as 
alluded to throughout its whole course. 
Merely a knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught would at once be sufficient to con- 
stitute a teacher. Who isso ignorant, how- 
ever, as not to see how peculiarly specific 
and professional the whole work of a teacher 
is? The real test of his practical work is 
rarely that of his scientiiic knowledge as 
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such, but of his peculiar fitness and experi- 
enced skill in the whole interior manage- 
ment of his school. Scientific knowledge 
is necessary, of course, and no training 
school for teachers will think of neglecting 
this for a moment; but even more import- 
ant is it that the teacher shall clearly know 
that every science has its law—its necessary 
method involved in its relation to the mind 
and to other co-ordinate sciences, giving to 
the whole pedagogic work certain logical 
and chronological limitations which must be 
well understood before a scholar, however 
far advanced, can become in any true sense 
a’ professional instructor. 

But it is not our purpose to discuss here 
the theory of Normal Schools. We wish 
merely to call attention to the practical 
work of our own State Normal Schools, in 
the examination of which we have beén en- 
gaged during the past month. What ser- 
vice do they render the State? What in- 
fluence and aid do they bring to our com- 
mon schools which now employ in their 
work over 23,000 teachers ? 

As is well known, Pennsylvania has ten 
Normal Schools located in different sections 
of the State. The number of graduates 
from these schools this year is as follows: 

From West Chester, 24; Millersville, 46 ; 
Kutztown, 29; Bloomsburg, 58; Mansfield, 
38; Shippensburg, 31; Lock Haven, 29; 
Indiana, 50; California, 22; Edinboro, 
54; total, 383. 

There must be added to those who grad- 
uate a large number of teachers in attend- 
ance who have not yet graduated. Indeed 
over go per cent. of the students from our 
Normal Schools enter the ranks of the teach- 
ing force of the State, and remain long 
enough therein to make their professional 
knowledge of inestimable value in perpetu- 
ating the success of our public school sys- 
tem. The charge has been made, it is true, 
that only a small fraction of our Normal 
School students ever enter our public 
schools as teachers. Whether the charge 
grows out of ignorance or hostility, we know 
not. We only know that it is totally false, 
and a gross slander upon these schools, and 
upon the whole school department of the 
State. ‘ 

The influence of these schools, however, 
is not to be measured simply by their num- 
ber of graduates. It reaches those sections 
of the State which are so far distant from 
the schools as to render it almost impossible 
for any number of scholars to attend there- 
from. In such localities it has induced the 
formation of special normal institutes, which 
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enforce the necessity of special training 
upon the part of teachers, while giving par- 
tial aid in advancing the professional skill 
of those who are willing and able to make 
use of them. Indeed, some of our acade- 
mies and higher institutions of learning 
have been led to recognize the necessity of 
giving more attention to the matter of peda- 
gogics and are annexing Normal School 
work to their curricula to meet the demand. 

These statements are sufficient to show 
that these Normal Schools are already in 
fact a necessary integral part of our Com- 
mon School System, and that they are year 
by year becoming more influential and sig- 
nificant. Their partial support by the State 
is far from being an organized system of 
plundering the public fund to enrich private 
individuals. They demand the support of 
the State in precisely the same way as the 
common schools demand it. They are a 
part of the public school system as organized 
by law. It was never contemplated that 
they should be anything else, and it would 
be a most mischievous folly to dispense with 
them. Their support should be fixed by 
law also. There should be a minimum 
amount of the school appropriation set aside 
for them, so as to save them from the pos- 
sibility of any great change in the amount 
of appropriation from legislature to legisla- 
ture, which must, in the very nature of the 
case, render all plans of advance upon their 
part insecure and vacillating. Their bond 
of connection with the School Department 
of the State should be closer. If the legis- 
lature would appropriate not less than ¢100,- 
ooo per annum to these schools, then, as a 
suitable return, those schools, under proper 
arrangements of law, could allow two pro- 
fessorships to be filled by the direct appoint- 
ment of the School Department of the State. 
In this way the special* professional work 
which the common schools are more and 
more demanding from these institutions 
could be very much enlarged and strength- 
ened. When, however, all is uncertain as 
regards the appropriation which each suc- 
cessive legislature may make, whether large 
or small, or nothing at all, all efforts in the 
way of proper and permanent enlargement . 
are very much discouraged if not entirely 
thwarted. 

We urge, therefore, upon the attention of 
those who see and feel the need of these 
training schools, the great importance of so 
informing the public sentiment of the State 
in regard to them, that the time may be at 
hand when, as part of the Common School 
System of the State, they may without ever- 
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recurring conflict, secure their due share of 
the appropriation made for public instruc- 
tion with the same certainty and warrant of 
continuance as the common schools now 
receive it from year to year. 


in 
——_ 


EXCURSION AMONG THE STARS. 








NO. IV. 





F we have found the mere number of stars 

bewildering to the imagination, we en- 
counter a mental difficulty even greater 
when we attempt to realize in thought the 
immensity of their remoteness from us. To 
say that the nearest of them cannot be less 
than ‘twenty millions of millions of miles 
away, is simply to give an enormous num- 
ber which the mind is utterly powerless to 
comprehend. 

A common expedient in dealing with such 
immense distances is to measure them by 
units of time. Light travels at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second. To come to us 
from the moon it requires less than one and 
a half seconds; it reaches us from the sun 
in about eight and a quarter minutes; to 
reach us coming from the nearest of the 
fixed stars, supposing the distance to be as 
indicated above, light requires nearly three 
and a half years! 

We speak of the nearest of the fixed stars ; 
there are a few only—not more than six or 
eight—whose distances from us astronomers 
have as yet devised the means of determin- 
ing, even approximately. Among these are 
the bright stars Vega and Sirius, which are 
believed to be nearly equally remote from 
us. Light emitted from these stars reaches 
us in about twelve or fourteen years. These 
are, so to speak, our neighbors among the 
stars; they are of the first magnitude. 
What idea, then, must we form of the re- 
moteness of some of those stars in the Milky 
Way, which in the field of the largest tele- 
scopes appear only as the tiniest specks of 
light? Among the myriads of these, it is 
probable that some are at least equally large 
and brilliant with Sirius or Vega. How 
inconceivably distant, then, must they be 
from us, to shine with so feeble a flicker ! 
It was no idle speculation of Sir John Her- 
schel, but a judgment founded upon reason- 
able grounds, that there are among these 
stars some whose light has been two thous- 
and years on its way to us. ‘That is, one of 
these stars might have been blotted out of 
existence at the time of the birth of Christ, 
and it would still be shining in our heavens, 
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and would continue to shine for a hundred 
years to come! 

Perhaps the best device for gaining a cor- 
rect impression of the comparative size and 
the relative distances of the heavenly bodies 
is mentally to construct a model of the uni- 
verse upon a minute scale. Let us construct 
such a model, beginning with the solar sys- 
tem, and adopting a scale upon which the 
diameter of the earth, actually about eight 
thousand miles, shall be but one inch. That 
is, we will reduce the world mentally to one 
five-hundred-millionth of its actual size, when 
lineally measured. 

The Sun in this miniature system will ha¥e 
a diameter of a little over nine feet. We 
will select, in imagination, a plain suitable 
for our purpose, place in its centre our nine- 
foot sun, and group the planets about it at 
their proper distances. ‘To represent Mer- 
cury we will use a small marble, less than 
one-half an inch in diameter, which we will 
place 380 feet distant from the sun. Venus 
may be represented by a large agate, nearly 
an inch in diameter, placed at a distance 
from the Sun of about 700 feet. The Earth, 
one inch in diameter, should be distant 
from the same centre 980 feet; the Moon 
may be represented by a large pea, two and 
a half feet distant from the Earth. Mars 
will be well represented by a large marble, 
which should be placed rather more than 
one quarter of a mile from the central sun. 
For Asteroids we will use a couple of hun- 
dred fine grains of sand, which we will scat- 
ter here and there along a circular track 
five hundred feet broad, the central line of 
which has a radius of about half a mile. 
For Jupiter we shall require an eleven-inch 
globe, which we must place at a distance 
from our sun of a little less than one mile; 
at a distance of one and three-fourths miles 
we will place Saturn, nine inches in diam- 
eter; at a distance of three and a half miles 
will come Uranus, four and a fourth inches 


- in diameter ; and Neptune, four and a half 


inches in diameter, will occupy the outer- 
most place, at a distance from the central 
sun of fully five and a half miles. Our 
miniature solar system, then, constructed 
to a scale which gives the earth a diameter 
of one inch, will require a circular plain 
more than eleven miles across. A very dif- 
ferent model is this from that misleading 
toy, called an orrery, which is too often ex- 
hibited before the astronomy classes in our 
high schools and academies. 

Now, what shall we do with our fixed 
stars? No plain upon the earth can be 
found large enough to include them, but 
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we shall be compelled to travel in imagina- 
tion into space. The nearest of the fixed 
stars, so far as is now known, is a bright 
star in the southern heavens, invisible in 
our latitude, known as Alpha Centauri. 
This star would be represented in our little 
model of the world by a globe about four- 
teen feet in diameter, placed at a distance 
from our miniature solar system of forty 
thousand miies. Sirius is at nearly four 


. times the distance of Alpha Centauri; we. 


must place it in imagination at least one 
Anndred and fifty thousand miles away, and 
to represent its stupendous proportions we 
must imagine a globe more than one hun- 
dred feet in diameter! Even in our min- 
iature world we are beginning to meet with 
numbers that stagger the imagination. 

What becomes of our little one-inch earth 
by the side of such masses as these?’ Even 
the entire solar system becomes, relatively 
to such measurements’ as we have tried to 
imagine, a mere point in space. To realize 
this more fully it may be computed that, if 
we imagine the whole of this system micro- 
scopically delineated within a space equal 
in extent to the dot upon this 7, Sirius must 
be imagined at a distance from it of twenty- 
five feet ! 

Man delights to style himself the ‘‘lord 
of creation.’’ Even that over which he 
cannot exercise control, he yet loves to im- 
agine to have been created for his especial 
service. Let us contemplate him a moment 
in the midst of his dominions. In a former 
paper we spoke of the size which a human 
being would have proportional to an earth 
one mile in diameter; he would be an 
object so minute as to be scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. ‘To discover a human being 
upon an earth one inch in diameter would 
hardly be possible, though one used a micro- 
scope two hundred times as powerful as any 
that has yet been made. Man, then, con- 
sidered physically, becomes as nothing in 
comparison with the Universe. And yet 
we need not be altogether overwhelmed by 
a sense of his insignificance when considered 
thus. For infinitesimal though this being 
is in size, he scans with the eye of his intel- 
ligence the whole Universe ; he measures its 
distances ; he has discovered its laws ; he has 
learned to read, to some extent, the story 
of its most distant suns, and he has good 
hopes of gaining a still fuller comprehension 
of it. Can any reflection set in stronger 


* contrast the character of man considered 


physically, man as a mere animal, and his 
character as an intellectual and spiritual 
being? 
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STATE READING CIRCLES. 





HE Teachers’ Reading Circles, recently 

organized in other States, have proven 
an adjunct of such value to the work of gen- 
eral education that it is proposed to intro- 
duce the ‘‘ Circle’’ into Pennsylvania. The 
course of reading and study required is very 
limited, but that to which it may lead is, 
practically, without limit. The Chautauqua 
Course is especially commended to teachers 
in this connection. The following is the 
list in the three States named: 


THE MICHIGAN COURSE. 

First Year.—Professional, Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching; History, Barnes’ General 
History to p. 312; Literature, Swinton’s Stud- . 
ies in English Literature, with supplementary 
reading. 

Second.—Professional, Putnam’s Outlines of 
Theory and Art of Teaching; History, Barnes’ 
History, completed; Literature, Swinton’s Stud- 
ies in English Literature, completed. 

Third.—Professional, Bain’s Education as a 
Science; Psychology, Haven’s Mental Philoso- 
phy; History of Education, Browning's History 
of Educational Theories. 


THE WISCONSIN COURSE. 

First Year.—Swett’s Methods, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Fairy-Land of Science, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, American Classics. 

Second.—Page’s Theory, Christian Centuries, 
Politics for Young Americans, Ivanhoe, British 
Classics. 

Third.—School and Family, History of Eng-- 
land, Pope’s Iliad, Tom Brown at Rugby,. 
Smiles’ Self-Help. 

Fourth. — Spencer's Education, History of 
France, Milton, Modern Classics, Henry VIII.. 


THE ILLINOIS COURSE. 


Elementary Course of Two Years. 

First Year.—Text-books required: Pedagogy- 
— Hewett’s Pedagogy; School Law— Illinois 
School Law; Physiology—any standard school 
text-book ; History--Barnes’ General History, to 
page 313. Recommended reading: Nordhoff's. 
Politics for Young Americans, Gow's Morals and 
Manners. 

Second.—Text-books required: Pedagogy— 
Fitch’s or Payne’s Lectures on Teaching (one 
will be selected soon); Mental Science—Seelye’s. 
Hickok’s; History— Barnes’ General History, | 
from page 313, through; Literature — Julius. 
Cesar, Lady of the Lake, and Evangeline. 
Recommended reading: Parker’s Talks on: 
Teaching, Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 


Advanced Course of Three Years. 


- | First Year.—Text-books required : Pedagogy: 


—Browning’s Educational Theories; Mental 
Science, Seelye’s Hickok’s; General History, 
Barnes’. Recommended reading: Rousseau’s 
Emile, and Laurie’s Comenius. 

Second.— Required: Pedagogy— Tate’s Phi- 
losophy of Education; Moral Science, Seelye’s 
Hickok’s; Literature—Snow Bound, The An- 
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cient Mariner, Prisoner of Chillon, Gray’s Elegy, 
Cotter’s Saturday Night and the Deserted Vil- 
lage. Recommended reading: Some work ona 
period of the United States history, yet to be 
selected. 

Third.—The Directors have not yet decided 
on a course for this year, but think Landon’s 
School Management, Quick’s Educational Re- 
formers, Sully’s Psychology and Clarke’s Self- 
Culture excellent books for reading. 
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SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 





HE results of the recent examination of 
teachers desiring supervising princi- 
pals’ certificates in the city of Philadelphia 
have been determined and reported to the 
Committee on Qualification of Teachers of 
the Board of Education. The questions 
which were asked at the examination are of 
more than ordinary interest, as showing the 
character of the preparation required of the 
teachers who are to be supervising princi- 
pals. They are as follows, and those who 
would stand a thoroughly good examination 
upon the entire list are of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘*remnant.’’ 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Any eight of the following questions: 

1. Explain the rise of humanism and its in- 
fluence upon modern education. 

2. How did the inductive philosophy of 
Bacon modify the nature and scope of educa- 
‘tion? 

8. Give some account of Comenius’ educa- 
tional doctrines. 

4. Explain in what respects the naturalistic 
theory of education differs from Comenius’ 
general theory. 

5. State the general principles advocated by 
Locke in the statement of his educational views. 

6. Give some account of Rousseau’s relation 
to modern educational progress. 

7. Give some account of Pestalozzi and his 
influence upon methods of teaching. 

8. What principles of child education are 
embodied in a Froebel’s Kindergarten ? 

g. State the general principles.of Spencer's 
Philosophy of Education. 

10. Discuss the principles of education com- 
mon to the leading educational reformers since 
Bacon's time. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE IN THEIR RELA- 
TIONS TO EDUCATION. 

1. State the facts which most conclusively 
show the connection between mind and body. 

2. Describe the brain and its relation to men- 
tal action, so far as understood. 

3. Explain how impressions are conveyed to 
the nerve centres and how muscular contrac- 
tions are produced. 

4. Explain reflex action. 

5. State and explain Bain’s fundamental at- 
tributes of mental (intellectual) action. 

6. Explain and illustrate the mental opera- 
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tions known as sensation, perception and con- 
ception. 

7, Either of the following: 

(a). Explain the difference between retention 
and recollection in memory. 

(b). State some conditions which should be 
made use of by the educator in training the 
retentive power of the memory. 

8. Explain the function of attention in mental 
action and the means of cultivating it which 
should be used by the teacher. 

g. Either of the following : 

(a). State some ways in which practical use 
of the imagination may be made by the 
teacher. 

(b). In what studies is the aid of the imagina- 
tion indispensable ; and show why. 

10. State and illustrate the elements made 
use of in moral training. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


1. Explain the chemical composition of the 
air and the manner in which it becomes vitiated 
in the school room not thoroughly ventilated. 
The injurious effects of foul air upon the school. 

2. State what conditions are essential to the 
proper lighting of every school room and the 
care of the pupils’ eyes. 

3. What is cramming? and what are its in- 
jurious effects, physical and mental, upon 
pupils ? 

4. Discuss the questions of home lessons as 

a regular part ot school work, so far as it 
stands related to the bodily and mental sound- 
ness of pupils. 
- 5. State what, in your judgment, are the 
duties and responsibilities of the teacher as to 
the personal cleanliness of pupils, and the 
relations of the latter to the general morale of 
the school. 

6. State the best conclusions which have been 
reached on the following points: 

(1). Recess—Amount of time to be given to 
it and its general distribution per day in primary 
and grammar schools. 

(2). Physical exercises—Amount and kind 
in primary and grammar schools. 

(3). Temperature—Safeguards to be observed 
by teachers ; average degree to be maintained. 

7. State the practices foilowed in some schools 
which cause emotional and mental strain. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


1. Discuss the advantages and evils of de- 
taining pupils after school as a penalty for mis- 
conduct or to do school work. 

What are the purposes of the object lesson? 
Discriminate between primary and grammar 
grades. 

3. Draw upa daily programme (forenoon and 
afternoon) for the first grade of a primary school. 
State succinctly what you regard as the special 
purpose of each branch of instruction and give 
your reasons for the proportion of time assigned 
to the several branches. 

4. State your views as to the use of marks’ 
(merits and demerits) either for lessons or for 
discipline. 

5. What can be done in the public schools 
for the moral training of the pupils. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, AUGUST, 1885. 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 





ro following named Trustees of State Nor- 
mal Schools have been appointed in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of stockholders, 
at the annual meetings on the first Monday of 
May, 1885: 

West Chester, First District—R. E. Monaghan, 
Esq., West Chester, and Messrs. Nicholas Lar- 
zelere, Norristown, and Thos. S. Butler, West 
Chester, the last named for one year, to fill va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Mr. James 
G. Thompson. 

Millersville, Second District—Dr. O. T. Hueb- 
ner, Lancaster, and Mr. John S. Mann, Colum- 
bia. 

Kutztown, Third District—Messrs. John G. 
Wink, Kutztown, and Joseph N. Shomo, Ham- 
burg. 

Mansfield, Fifth District—Messrs. L. H. Shat- 
tuck, Blossburg, and A. M. Pitts, Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg, Sixth District-—D. A. Beckley, 
Bloomsburg, and C. W. Miller, Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg, Seventh District—Messrs. H. 
C. Greenawalt, Fayetteville, and Abraham 
Hostetter, Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven, Eighth District—Messrs. S. M. 
McCormick, Lock Haven, and Dr. R. Arm- 
strong, Lock Haven. 

/ndiana, Ninth District—Messrs. W. J. Mitch- 
ell, Indiana, and John W. Sutton, Indiana. 

California, Tenth District—Hon. George V. 
Lawrence, Monongahela City, and Mr. Gibson 
Binns, Fayette City. 

Edinboro, Twelfth District—Messrs. H. S. 
Cutter and E. H. Wilcox, both of Edinboro. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
, 

I. QUESTION.—Can a person whose school tax on 
his occupation would fall below the minimum tax of 
one dollar, be assessed an additional tax for building 
purposes? 


Answer.—Yes. Every resident male taxable 
of the age of twenty-one years is required to 
pay a*minimum occupation tax of one dollar for 
school purposes, and in addition thereto a build- 
ing tax on his assessed valuation, according to 
the rate fixed in the district, where a building 
tax is levied. 

2. QuEsTION.—Can School Directors lay a tax on 
judgments and mortgages for school purposes ? 

Answer.—The Act of 1881 provides, ‘‘ That 
all mortgages, judgments and recognizances 
whatsoever, and all moneys due or owing upon 
articles of agreement for the sale of real estate 
shall be exempt from all taxation, except for 
State purposes.” Judgments and mortgages 
are not taxable for school or other local pur- 
poses under this provision of the general law 
governing the question submitted. Money on 
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interest, if not exempted by the foregoing pro- 
vision is taxable for school purposes at the rate 
levied in the district. It is the duty of School 
Boards, however, in determining such questions, 
to be guided by the duplicate list of taxable 
subjects furnished officially for the information 
of the Board by the County Commissioners. 

3. QUESTION.—Has a School Board the authority 
to refuse to admit to membership a person who pre- 
sents a proper certificate of election, on the ground 
of ineligibility to the office ? 


Answer.—No. Any person who presents a 
certificate of ‘election, in due form, from the 
proper election officers of the district is legally 
entitled to admission to the Board asa member- 
elect. Any question that may arise of ineligi- 
bility or of irregularity in the election, can only 
be determined by the Court. 
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PURCHASE OF TEXT-BOOKS: 








An Act authorizing school directors and controllers 
to purchase school books out of the district funds. 
Section 1.—Be tt enacted, etc., That school 

directors or controllers may purchase text-books, 
for use in the public schools of their respective 
school districts out of the school funds of the 
district, and when so procured the necessary 
books shall be supplied free of cost to each 
pupil for use in the schools of said district, sub- 
ject to the orders of the directors thereof, whose 
duty it shall be to provide for the safe keeping 
and care of the books, which shall be returned 
at the close of the annual school term in each 
year, or as the board may direct. 

Section 2.—That the board shall keep an ac-, 
count of all moneys expended under the above 
section and report it under separate item in the 
annual financial accounts as authorized by law. 

Section 3.—All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved the 25th day of June, A. D. 1885. 


Rost. E. PATTISON. 
“6. 


TEACHERS’ “TENURE OF OFFICE.” 





An AcT relating to principals and teachers of public 
high and normal schools of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


. Section 1.—Be tt enacted, etc., That on and 
after the passage of this act, local school boards 
of the various townships, boroughs and wards, 
and boards of education, boards of control, and 
other bodies having authority under the laws 
of this Commonwealth, to elect principals and 


assistant teachers of public high and State nor- © 


mal schools of said Commonwealth, may elect 
principals and assistant teachers holding the 
grade of “ Professional certificates,” for two suc- 
cessive school terms, and those holding the 


grade of ‘‘ Permanent certificates,” or diplomas © 


issued by State normal schools of this Common- 
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wealth, for three successive school terms; /ro- 
vided, That any of the aforesaid boards shall 
have power’ at any time to dismiss any princi- 
pal or assistant teacher in their employ for any 
of the causes mentioned in the act of May 
eighth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four, of the School Laws of this Commonwealth. 
Section 2.—All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 
Apprwwet the 25th day of June, A. D. 1885. 
Rost. E, PATTISON. 
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THE SCHOOL MONTH. 








An Act prescribing the number of days that shall 
constitute a school month, providing that all schools 
shall be closed on Saturdays, legal holidays, and 
during the holding of the annual county institute. 
Section 1.—Be tt enacted, etc., That a com- 

mon school month shall hereafter consist of 
twenty days actual teaching, and no school 
shall be kept open in any district for the pur- 
pose of ordinary instruction on any Saturday, or 
on any legal holiday, or in any county during 
the time of holding the annual county institute 
therein. 

Section 2.—All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved the 25th day of June, A. D. 1885. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BERKS.—Supt. Keck: All the public schools 
in the county are closed. Greenwich is again 
building two very fine school-houses. Doug- 
lass will build at Little Oley. Topton will erect 

a fine large school building. Upper Bern, 
Spring, and Upper Tulpehocken are also build- 
ing. Bernville increased the term from six to 
eight months, and Womelsdorf from seven to 
eight. Let us hear similar reports from other 
boroughs. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: An educational 
meeting was held at Callensburg. During the 
evening session the house was crowded with 
teachers and interested spectators. The day 
sessions were well attended also. The contract 
for building a new school-house in Clarion was 
let for $14,500. A meeting of directors of the 
county has been called to decide on some book 
or books on “ Physiology and Hygiene.”” We 
propose to have a text-book on that subject uni- 
orm throughout the county. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: During May and 
-June a very successful normal class for the 
teachers of the county was held at Ebensburg 
under the management of the County Superin- 
tendent, assisted by Prof. L. S. Shimel, of the 
Huntingdon public schools, and Prof. J. W. 
Leck, principal of the Ebensburg schools. One 
hundred and thirty-seven teachers attended. 
A number of new houses will be built during 
the year. 

CLEARFIELD. —Supt. Savage: Our local nor- 
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mal schools are well attended, and are doing 
good work. We visited three of them rn cently, 
and conducted the recitations on Schocl Man- 
agement. The preparation and attention of 
these classes are highly commendable. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: As a result 
of the good work of tree planting, instituted by 
Arbor Day, we are able to report the planting 
of 619 trees of various kinds, together with some 
shrubbery and vines. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: Hummelstown is 
to be added to the districts already reported as 
having started libraries. Through the efforts of 
the principal, Mr. McCurdy, assisted by the 
other teachers and the pupils, sufficient funds 
were raised to purchase about 100 volumes. 
May the work go on until every school in the 
county shall have been furnished with good 
reading matter. I have just finished the annual 
examination of teachers, but have not issued a 
sufficient number of certificates to supply the 
schools of the county; the deficiency, however, 
may be made up by the special examinations 
in August. School boards have been more 
prompt in forwarding their annual reports this 
year than last. Hummelstown stands first for 
promptness, having reported on the morning of 
June 2d. 

Forest.—Supt. Hillard: Jenks township has 
furnished its school houses with basins, soap, 
and towels; it will also build a new house this 
summer. Kingsley will build so as to consoli- 
date the Kellettville and Minister schools. 
Hickory township has established another 
school. Howe has built a school-house at Wat- 
son‘s and started a school there; also one at 
Dunham’s Mill and one at Brown's Mill, and 
has supplied each of its houses with a map of 
Forest county. A. J. Sallade, of Jenks, deserves 
honorable mention for his efforts to improve the 
school grounds at the Rose school. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: The borough of 
Smicksburg is erecting a fine two-story house 
this summer, and seating it with patent furni-, 
ture. Green is also putting up a fine new house 
in the Leam district. An effort was made to 
secure. county uniformity in text-books on 
“Physiology and Hygiene,”’ but it failed. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: Jefferson and 
Cool Spring are each building a new brick 
house. Greenville school board are making 
arrangements to place steam-heating apparatus 
in-both their adldinae, and have appointed a 
committee to improve the ventilation. A nor- 
mal session at Grove City will be maintained 
during vacation for the special benefit of teach- 
ers who will be employed during the remainder 
of the year. 

Montour.—Supt. Ream: At the recent com- 
mencement of the Danville high school, five 
ladies and two gentlemen received diplomas. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The 
Milton board, with keen appreciation of the im- 
port of Arbor Day, planted and boxed some 
thirty trees upon their school grounds. Mt. 
Carmel planted about twenty trees. Some other 
parts of the country also did something in the 
same line. The unseasonableness of the time 
prevented a full county movement, but next 
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year will be marked by a general observance 
of the day. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The weather being 
unfavorable, Arbor Day was not generally ob- 
served. All the country schools having closed 
weeks before, the teachers could not urge the 
uses and advantages of tree-planting. In our 
mountain county it has been within recent years 
that many of our large timber tracts have been 
depleted, and the usefulness and beauty of 
planting trees are not fully appreciated. Since 
Arbor Day, however, the school board of Som- 
erset have had 117 trees planted upon their 
beautiful school grounds, which in the course of 
a few years will be among the most beautiful 
school grounds in the State. The prospects for 
the coming school term are very encouraging. 
Berlin has added another month to the school 
term, making it seven months. Somerset has 
also increased its term by another month. 
There seems to be a demand for better teach- 
ers. Ursina has increased the principal's sal- 
ary $15, and the first assistant’s $10, per month. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Arbor Day 
was deferred in most districts, till May 4-9. 
During that week hundreds of trees were placed 
upon school grounds. School children espe- 
cially have imbibed the spirit of tree planting 
and tree protection. The experiment in Sus- 
quehanna County has been very satisfactory. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: Miss Essie L. Shields 
and Mazie Stahl, of the Royer school, Kelly 
township, having completed the course of study 
for ungraded schools, were examined by the 
County Superintendent, and received diplomas. 
This is very encouraging, and reflects much 
credit upon the energy and faithfulness of the 
teacher, Mr. F. L. Smith. 

WaAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: May the 5th was 
to a certain extent observed as Arbor Day, by 
the schools that were in session. Appropriate 
exercises were held at the Pleasant Mount 
Academy, at Girdland district school, and at 
Salem. About seventy maples have been re- 
ported as planted on that day. Very few 
schools were in session. 

WyominG.—Supt. Keeler: A school-house 
will be built in Nicholson township this summer, 
to take the place of the one burned down last 
winter. The directors of Northumberland have 
located a new school-house and expect to have 
it opened this fall. The schools of Monroe 
township have all been supplied with neat win- 
dow curtains. Lemon expects to repair its 
school-houses and supply them with patent fur- 
niture this summer. 

ALTOONA.—Supt. Keith: The contract for a 
new school-house in the Third ward has been 
awarded at a cost of $26,800. 

BETHLEHEM,—Supt. Desh: Our school year 
closed with the commencement exercises, on 
June 30. We graduated a class of thirteen— 
eleven young ladies and two young men. The 
exercises were universally declared the best of 
the kind ever held in the district. A gentle- 
man, highly appreciating the efforts of the young 
folks, made a donation of $25 to our high school 
library. Many thanks to the unknown bene- 
factor. Our schools are growing in interest and 
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prosperity. We aim to make them still more 
efficient in,the future. I believe I have never 
reported our part in Arbor Day celebration. 
We could plant no more trees on our grounds, 
as they were already well supplied. But we 
secured a number of boxes for each room, had 
them filled with fertile soil, and allowed the 
children to plant as many different seeds as 
they could gather and the space allowed. Ap- 
propriate exercises were held. The children 
were taught to take care of the plants and seeds, 
and after they had sprouted, to the end of the 
term, many an interesting object lesson on the 
growth and beauty of plant-life was imparted by. 
the teachers. The pupils took great interest in 
the plants. In this way we made Arbor Day 
extend over the space of two months and a half. 
CHESTER CiTy.—Supt. Foster: Twenty-six 
trees were planted on Arbor Day upon the 
school grounds. There were already many 
large shade trees around the buildings, so that 
we scarcely needed these which were added. 
The planting, however, created an interest 
among the scholars. The trees which had been 
ordered failed to reach us on Arbor Day, but 
exercises were held in the school-rooms, and 
the next day they were repeated outside. In 
this way we had two Arbor Days. 
Easton.—Supt. Cottingham sends a long and 
interesting published report of the celebration 
of Arbor Day, and says: “It is given in proof 
of our hearty response to the Governor's pro- 
clamation with reference to that day. The col- 
lege and the public schools were the chief par- 
ticipants. Every public school in this district 
engaged in exercises appropriate to the aim of 
the day, which consisted of both suitable indoor 
exercises and outdoor ceremonies of tree-plant- 
ing. The President of Lafayette College and 
six clergymen of the town took part in the pub- 
lic school demonstration. In addition to trees 
planted onthe occasion of the public ceremonies, 
the Board of Control planted on the grounds 
of the Franklin school building fifty Norway 
maple, two water maple, and two linden trees. 
The high school pupils planted thirty-nine trees, 
twenty-nine vines, and twenty-five shrubs. 
New CAsTLE.—Supt, Aiken: I have the 
pleasure of reporting that Arbor Day was ap- 
Sve psd observed in our city schools. We 
had interesting exercises at all our school build- 
ings—recitations, songs, and addresses. We 
had an interesting time, and teachers and pupils 
all entered into the work with commendable 
zeal. In all, over thirty trees were planted— 
one in honor of our Governor, and others named 
after Grant, Higbee, Washington, Lincoln, etc. ° 
A large number were also planted. on the 
grounds of citizens and along the public streets. 
PHCENIXVILLE.— Supt. Leister: Our -cont- 
mencement exercises were held June 24th. The 
large hall was crowded. The graduating class 
numbered twenty-one. An interesting and 
profitable address was delivered by Rev. C. Z. 
Weiser, D. D., whose subject was “‘ Aspiration, 
Perspiration, and Coronation.” At a special 
meeting of the board, aJl the old teachers were 
re-appointed at the same salaries as last year. 
SHENANDOAH.—Supt. Freeman: Work has 
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been begun on two new school buildings. It is 
hoped that at least one of them wil? be ready 
for occupancy on the Ist of September. Pupils 
have been examined for promotion, and all pro- 
inotions decided upon. A class of fourteen 
graduated from the high school. Most of these 
will seek admission into State Normal schools. 
The trees planted on Arbor Day are growing 


ms. 
EST CHESTER.—Supt. Starkweather: On 
Thursday, June 26th, a class of nine was grad- 
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uated from our high school. An audience of 
more than 1000 people assembled, at least 200 
of whom were obliged to stand during the entire 
evening. As commencements are not at all 
new here, and novelties were not introduced 
into the programme, it attested an interest in 
the cause of public education which is most 
gratifying. The class acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. Six of them intend to teach, several 
of whom have already received their certificates 
from the County Superintendent. 
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VERY one who has given any attention to 
the matter, must have been struck with 
the amount of time and money annually wasted 
on the literary trash that goes by the name of 
summer reading. During the warm months, 
when everybody takes more or less of a vaca- 
tion, a rest from all unnecessary effort and ex- 
ertion, light literature is indulged in to a greater 
extent, probably, than during all the other 
months of the year put together. And there are 
not a few people who do almost their only read- 
ing in the months of summer relaxation; they 
are ‘‘ too busy” the rest of the year to read any- 
thing. Now, the indulgence in light literature at 
this season is not what we object to. It is per- 
fectly right and proper. The mind needs re- 
creation as well as the body. But light litera- 
ture is not necessarily trashy; just as little as 
recreation must consist of dissipation. 

It is the common failure to make this obvious 
distinction that leads to most of the waste of 
time and money referred to. And if this were 
the only waste, we would perhaps not speak of 
it here. Far more lamentable and dangerous 
is the spiritual waste involved, the loss of intel- 
‘ lectual strength, the moral depravity, and hope- 
less injury to the literary taste, which necessar- 
ily follow upon the indulgence in unwholesome 
and inferior literature. There is where much of 
the ordinary careless summer reading does 
such incalculable and deplorable harm to the 
minds, morals, and habits of thousands. And 
quite unnecessarily. There is plenty of light 
literature of the most wholesome kind published 
in these days, the reading of which is genuinely 
pleasant recreation, without being debilitating, is 
thoroughly interesting and entertaining and yet 
highly instructive at the same time, mentally and 
morally exhilarating, purifying, invigorating. 

Among the very best light literature for sum- 
mer reading that we have examined are all the 
volumes of the Riverside Aldine Series (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., $1. per vol). They are ex- 
quisitely made little books, real things of beauty, 
convenient in size and shape to take along to 
the mountains.or seashore, and contain nothing 
but the choicest literary gems of the choicest 
American authors. What more delightful sum- 
mer reading, for example, could any one imag- 
ine, than Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw, or Warner's 
My Summer in a Garden? Lowell's Fireside 
Travels reconcile one, if anything can, to do all 
one’s summer traveling around one’s own home, 








as so many of us must. Or we take John Bur- 
roughs’s Wake Robin with us into the nearest 
woods or meadow, and under his guidance are 
led into a new world of beauty, are made to see 
and hear things, right there in our own neigh- 
borhood, which before we scarcely knew to exist 
outside of fairy-land, and than which the most 
extended travels round the world could not re- 
veal to us more new facts and beauties. Of 
course Thackeray was right when he declared 
that ‘‘To see with one’s own eyes men and 
countries, is better than reading all the books 
of travel in the world;” but then, when we 
cannot see with our own eyes the picturesque 
mingling of depravity and nobility, savagery 
and touching tenderness, that used to distin- 
guish our wild western frontier life, the next 
best-thing is to let Bret Harte show it to us in 
his Luck of Roaring Camp, The Fool of Five 
Forks, Santa Claus at Simpson’s Bar, and the 
other charming stories contained in the fourth 
volume of this series. So if we cannot with our 
own eyes see the men and countries of foreign 
climes, Mr. Howells furnishes us with the best 
substitute by taking us, in the two volumes of 
his Venetian Life, to the most interesting and 
beautiful spot in all Europe, and telling us all 
about it as only Howells can. Indeed, the nine 
beautiful volumes of this series already pub- 
lished, form in themselves a library of summer 
reading of the best kind. 

If, however, the reader would go further, and 
into less explored regions than sunny Italy, that 
paragon of guides and travelers, Mr. Augustus 
J. G. Hare, will meet his wish, if anything can,. 
by his Studies in Russia (Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, $2.) If not as deftly written and interest- 
ing in itself as was the same author’s Walks in 
Rome, and in London, the timeliness of the 
book compensates for this. The attention of 
the world has so lately hung in almost painful 
suspense upon Russia and Russian affairs, that 
this thorough study of the subject will be spe- 
cially welcome to most; particularly since it is 
far more well-digested and reliable than the 
majority of books on Russia that have been 
hastily thrown on the market within the last few 
months. 

If fiction is wanted, the last few years have 
been prolific; and a fair proportion of recent 
novels have been genuinely good. Their pop- 
ularity, however, has not in-all cases been in 
proportion to their real value, and careful dis- 
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crimination is needed not to be entrapped by 
glaring advertisements into throwing away time 
and money on some of the most worthless and 
widely read trash. 

As belonging to the very best works of fiction 
ever produced in this country we can recom- 
mend George W. Cable’s Dr. Sevier, (James 
R. Osgood & Co., $1.50), than which nothing 
more wholesome, and morally purifying and 
elevating has recently been written in the whole 
realm of fiction. Ben Hur (Harper & Bros., 
$1.50) by Gen. Lew Wallace, is an historical novel 
of the very first order of merit, second only to 
the best historical tales of Prof. Ebers, in historic 
accuracy, faithful scholarship, and absorbing 
interest, and superior to them in moral elevation 
of tone. Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona (Roberts Bros., 
$1.50) ought to be read by every American. 
Had it been written half a century ago it might 
have done for the Indians of our land what 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin did for the negro slaves. 
It is the chef d’euvre of H.H. Another female 
writer of remarkable strength and vigor, who 
has lately come into sudden but well-deserved 
popularity is Miss Mary N. Murfree, until a few 
months ago known only as Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Her best published works are Jn the 
Tennessee Mountains (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25), and Down the Ravine (the same, $1.). 
The former is a collection of short tales.and 
character sketches which hold up the mirror 
most skilfully to reflect the language, supersti- 
tions, manners, feelings, and customs, of the 
rude and ignorant mountaineers living along the 
Cumberland range. They are full of humor, 
and as full of genuine pathos. Original, instruc- 
tive, and highly entertaining, they have opened 
up an entirely new and rich field in American 
fiction. Down the Ravine originally appeared in 
St. Nicholas. It treats of the same locality and 
class of people as the former work. Miss Mur- 
free’s forte is description of natural scenery: in 
the accuracy, richness and versatility of style, 
and poetic and artistic spirit and manner with 
which she does this she has no liying superior, 
if indeed an equal, in the language. A some- 
what unique production, in its matter, style, and 
mechanical make-up, is John Esten Cooke’s AZy 
Lady Pokahontas, ‘‘Writ by Anas Todkill, 
Puritan and Pilgrim’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25), in which, in antique language and style, 
the author most charmingly narrates the ever 
attractive and interesting romance of Powhat- 
an’s beautiful daughter. That this is only a 
fable, composed by the redoubtable Captain 
John Smith for his own glorification, makes the 
tale not a whit less entertaining; while it gives 
the author abundant opportunity to make us ac- 
quainted with the manners and mode of life not 
only of the early Virginia colonists, but of the 
royal court of England as well at that time, and 
to introduce us to the “divine Shakespeare” and 
his literary circle and surroundings. 

We could yet mention a number of other 
works, similar in quality and worth, to the fore- 
going, and equally well fitted for summer read- 
ing. But space forbids it; and we content our- 
selves with recommending the above as repre- 
sentative of the best kind of light literature, the 
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reading of which will combine business: with 
pleasure, entertainment with the culture of cor- 
rect and pure literary taste and style; the pos- 
session of which will be a permanent addition 
to one’s library ; and the value of which is not 
transient as the summer days, but lasting, and 
tending to increase rather than diminish with 
age. 
. AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.—iWl. 

During the first century of our colonial days, 
whatever literary impulses may have been felt, 
vented themselves in theological writings, fulmi- 
nations against witches, ecclesiastical histories, 
Psalm--books, religious satires, and clumsy devo- 
tional rhymings. After awhile these had to share 
the literary field with political writings, and with 
a few of a scientific character, such as the works 
of Franklin and the lectures of John Winthrop. 
Then the revolutionary period came. America 
was about to be “born again.” While the birth- 
throes lasted, the voice of literature as such 
could not be heard, save in such discordant 
tones as those of Tom Paine, grim laughter like 
that of John Trumbull in his McFingal, or caus- 
tic, maticious pseudo-history like that of Sam. 
Peters. The period brought forth also travelers 
like Bartram and Ledyard, the grammarian 
Lindley Murray, statesmen like Adams and Jef- 
ferson, philosophers like Benjamin Rush, and 
scientists like Redfield, Rumford, and Ritten- 
house. We have also several writers of verse 
who at another time might have developed into 
poets; Philip Freneau, from whom the classic 
Campbell could borrow, Phillis Wheatly, a slave 
woman of wonderful mental parts, Timothy 
Dwight, Joel Barlow, and Royal Tyler. The 
productions of all these, however, did not form a 
literature. They were only the seed germs that, 
under more auspicious circumstances, might 
grow into genuine plants and trees. 

The three distinctively American authors who 
were the real pioneers in our literature were 
Noah Webster, born Oct. 16th, 1758, Washing- 
ton Irving, born Apr. 3d, 1783, and James Feni- 
more Cooper, born Sept. 15th 1789. It is true 
there had been one before them who, as Pres- 
cott says, had “cultivated letters as a distinct 
and exclusive profession,’ Charles Brockden 
Brown, the morbid young Philadelphia novelist, 
who died in 1810. But as there was little orig- 
inality in Brown's stories, and nothing distinc- 
tively American, and as the ‘‘entire tone of 
them is that of the unwholesome [English] fic- 
tion of his time,’ we agree with the editor of this 
excellent series that he does not deserve a prom- 
inent place among American Men of Letters. 

Noah Webster, whose life and works Mr. 
Horace Scudder has so faithfully and judiciously 
treated, in the second volume of the series be- 
fore us (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), was 
not indeed recognized very cordially as one of 
them by the literati of his time; nor was he a 
literary man in the usual acceptation of the term; 
yet were his services to our literature so impor- 
tant and great, that he deserves to be called a 
pioneer in the field perhaps more fully and lit- 
erally than any one else. For with singular 
zeal, diligence, and pertinacity, he devoted all 
his life to laying the foundations deep and 
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' strong, and so making possible a truly national 
literature. 

He did this not only, nor mainly, through his 
great American Dictionary, though most people 
know him chiefly as the author of this work; 
but no less by his series of Spelling Books, his 
incessant, often almost ludicrous efforts to eman- 
cipate American thought, manners, studies, and 
language from foreign, and especially English, 
tradition, authority, and influence. ‘‘ There is 
no doubt,” says Mr. Scudder, ‘‘ that Webster 
was right when he set himself the task of Amer- 
icanizing the English language by a recourse to 
the Spelling-Book. | By his shrewdness and his 
ready perception of the popular need he made 
elementary education possible at once, and fur- 
nished the American people with a key which 
moved easily in the lock’’ (p. 286). He was 
the author of the American copyright system, a 
condition of even the possibility of a national lit- 
erature. His efforts in behalf of this form one of 
the most interesting chapters of the book; the 
history of his Spelling-books, his contributions to 
periodical literature, his revision of the Bible, 
and‘ finally of his great Dictionary, are all full of 
interest and instruction, showing what one per- 
son, of undaunted energy, lofty purpose, and 
indefatigable industry, can accomplish in spite 
of all obstacles. All this is told with consum- 
mate skill in Mr. Scudder’s book. Nor are his 
failures and his faults passed over; but the 
characterization of him is eminently just which 
declares, ‘‘ His mind was not subtle or graceful ; 
he had not the faculty of creating, nor, so far as 
I can discover, of appreciating literature; but 
he had an uncommonly active manufacturing 
mind, and in his intellectual workshop he made, 
as he said of his average American, a variety of 
utensils,—rough, indeed, but such as will an- 
swer his purpose” (p. 152). 

Of quite a different kind and quality were the 
character and work of the second pioneer, Wash- 
ington Irving, whose biography Charles Dudley 
Warner writes (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25). 
Unlike Webster, ‘‘ His face was set towards the 
past, not towards the future. He never caught 
the restlessness of this century, nor the prophetic 
light that shone in the faces of Coleridge, Shelley 
and Keats ; if he apprehended the stir of the new 
spirit he still, by mental affiliation, belonged 
rather to the age of Addison than to that of 
Macaulay. And his placid, optimistic strain 
pleased a public that were excited and harrowed 
by the mocking and lamenting of Lord Byron, 
and, singularly enough, pleased even the great 
pessimist himself’ (p. 287). The story of 
Irving's boyhood and youth, his love and disap- 
pointment, his travels and residence in Europe, 
and the history of each of his charming works, 
are graphically told in Mr. Warner's well-known 
graceful style. The last chapter, on the “ Char- 
acter of his Literature,’ is a model piece of lit- 
erary criticism and characterization. The whole 
volume brings before us in life-like colors the 
gentle, companionable, pure-hearted man, and 
makes us taste anew the deliciousness of his 
work. 

As no authentic biography of /:es Fenimore 
Cooper existed before Prof. Lounsbury gave us 
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his work (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), the 
author felt justified in making his study as full 
and exhaustive as possible, giving more details 
and a more systematic method and arrange 
ment, than are found in the two preceding vol- 
umes. The story of Cooper's life is rather asad 
one than otherwise. Not entering upon litera- 
ture till he was over thirty years of age, he be- 
came one of the most prolific of writers, and his 
fame in this country and in Europe was equal to 
that of any living writer of his time. Perhaps he 
did more even than Irving to gain for American 
literature the recognition and respect of the 
world, and, what was probably most needed, to 
make Americans realize their own capabilities 
in the field of letters. Yet, partly at least 
through his own fault, he became before his 
death one of the most unpopular, misrepre- 
sented, and abused of men, hated in Europe 
only less bitterly than in his own country. His 
early life and adventures, his rise and fall in 
popularity, together with all the circumstances 
that led to the latter, and a most thorough criti- 
cal estimate of his works, are given by Prof. 
Lounsbury in so able a manner as to make his 
volume one of the very best in the entire series 
of American Men of Letters. 


Jean Jacques RoussEau’s EMILE; or Concerning 
Education. Extracts Containing the Principal 
Elements of Fedagogy found in the first three 
books. Translated by E. Worthington. Fp. 157. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 80 cents. 


PESTALOZZI’s LEONARD AND GERTRUDE, 
lated and Abridged by Fva Channing. 
Pp. 181. The Same. 80 cents. 


These constitute the first two volumes of a series 
of Educational Classics which will be invaluable to 
the student of the history of pedagogics. Chrono- 
logically the first volume of such a series should have 
given us an abridgement of John Amos Comenius’s 
“ Didactica Magna” and other educational works; 
for Comenius was unquestionably the real founder 
of modern education. We trust such a volume will 
soon appear. Meanwhile we are glad for the two 
books before us. 

Though the fanciful and extravagant Rousseau was 
in large measure responsible for the French Revolu- 
tion with its horrors, he was also the cause of another 
more peaceable and beneficent revolution in France, 
and, through his followers, in all Europe. The 
“Emile” effected a genuine and needed reformation 
in the home and school education of children, and 
indeed of their treatment in general. The original 
of the work is so full of fantastic details, and in many 
parts so defiant of ordinary propriety, not to use a 
stronger term, that few modern readers would care to 
peruse it. They will find the abridgment before us 
far more useful than the original would be. It gives 
all that 1s essential, and even more, of the French 
philosopher’s educational theories; all the gems of 
his work, and they are many and of the finest lustre, 
with none, or at least very little, of the dross. Pes- 
talozzi was, however, the one who did most for his 
master Rousseau’s educational theories, by elaborat- 
ing the best of them into practical form, and himself 
putting them, thus improved, to actual work. The 
work on which his fame as an author rests, and which 
gives in a most interesting form his views on educa- 
tion, is the charming romance, a very skillful abridg- 
ment of which is before us. Even those who do net 
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care for his educational theories, will find ‘* Leonard 
and Gertrude”’ interesting for the sweetness of the 
story, and the eminently faithful delineation of Swiss 
scenery and peasant life therein depicted. Both vol- 
umes under review will be found highly suggestive 
and practically helpful to the intelligent teacher, and 
not without interest also to the general reader. 


THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 
STATE. A Story of Workand Exploration. By 
Henry M. Stanley. With over roo full-page and 
smaller illustrations, 2 large maps and several 
smaller ones. 2 vo0ls.,8vo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1885. Vol. 1, pp. 528; Vol. IL, pp. 
982. $10. 

This work has made almost as great a sensation in 
the literary world as the author’s first book on “The 
Dark Continent ;”’ and it is even more worthy of it. 
It comes to us sumptuously printed and bound simul- 
taneously with its publicationin England. It proves 
Mr. Stanley to be one of the great benefactors of the 
age, as well as probably the most dauntless and 
thorough traveler and explorer. For it shows how 
through him has been accomplished one of the great- 
est works for civilization and the world’s enlighten- 
ment ever attempted. Sent out by the International 
Association of the great Christian powers of the world, 
the leading spirit and patron of which is Leopold II., 
King of the Belgians, to whom the work is appropri- 
ately dedicated, Mr. Stanley succeeded in very 
thoroughly exploring all the immense zone of Cen- 
tral Africa, watered by the Congo river and its afflu- 
ents, and in opening it up to the influences of trade 
and civilization, through the action of the recent Ber- 
lin Conference of the Association, which constituted 
this immense tract, the Free State of the Congo. The 
State thus founded has an area of 1,600,000 square 
miles, with 5,250 miles of navigable rivers, and a 
population of 42,000,000. In connection with this a 
free commercial zone of 2,400,000 square miles has 
been established, open to the trade of all the powers 
represented at the conference. The importance of 
this great work, not only to the future of Africa, but 
of the whole world, is incalculable. The record of 
it is told in so graphic a style, the subject is so novel 
and attractive, the whole narrative so exciting and 
absorbingly interesting, that as a mere book of travel 
and adventure, it will be welcomed by thousands. 
Its maps alone would be thought by many worth the 
price of the entire work. We believe it will be the 
most popular work of the season, as in many respects 
it is the most important, and in every way worthy of 
the beautiful form in which the publishers have 
brought it out. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN: Zhe 
Claims of each presented, and special reasons given 
Jor the use of the English mode. By M. M. Fisher, 
D. D., LL.D., Professor of Latin in the tni- 
versity of the State of Missouri. Third Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged). r2mo. Pp. 229. New 
York: LD. Appleton & Co. 
_ Inthis neat volume Prof. Fisher returns once more 
to the Sisyphian task of deciding between the claims of 
the three rival modes of Latin pronunciation : Shall it 
be Sisero, or Kikero, or Tsitsero? He argues strenu- 
ously for the first. Yet all his arguments have failed 
to convince us that the claims of the second are not 
at least as strong and valid. We grant what he lays 
so much stress upon, that there is, and always has 
been, so far as we know, almost endless diversity in 
the mode of pronunciation. We grant also that there 
may be no means of absolutely determining what 
was the mode in use by the ancient Romans them- 
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Withal, however, the Roman method seems 
to us to accord most with the structure, and we may 
say, the genius, of the Latin language; and the 


selves. 


English method least. The book strives to be fair, 
and certainly is interesting. It is not by any means 
convincing nor one ‘‘without which no library is 
complete !”’ 

THE JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Session of the Year 1884, at Madison, Wis. Pub- 
lished by the Association. 8vo., Pp. 531. $1.50, 
Boston; J. E. Farwell & Co., Printers. 

If any justification were needed for the organiza- 
tion and annual meetings of the National Educa- 
tional Association this volume alone would abun- 
dantly supply it. It is a monument, also, of the 
immense progress made in the cause of education in 
our country since the days of our fathers. And while 
some of the addresses and discussions suggest also 
the room and need for still greater progress in the 
future, they all show the marks of earnest thought 
and careful preparation. The volume, with its Re- 
ports of the various Educational Departments, its 
lists of members and officers, is an invaluable histori- 
cal record of the work; while such able addresses as 
the President’s Annual Address, on Citizenship and 
Education, the New South, Negro Education, 
Woman’s Work, Indian Education, and score of 
others as important and full of instruction and sug- 
gestion, make the work one of almost indispensable 
value to the live and progressive educator. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Soston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Nos. 1-15 ; each 16mo., 
paper covers, price 15 cents. 

This excellent series is specially designed to fur- 
nish the best subjects, incentives and helpful guides 
to young students of American literature. It will be 
found invaluable to literary societies, and has been 
in use, with most gratifying results, in very many pub- 
lic and private schools, in the capacity of a supple- 
mentary reader. Each number gives one or more of 
the classic productions of our literature in full, with 
good, really helpful foot-notes, explaining any diffi- 
culties or peculiarities in the language, and obscure 
or biographical, historical and geographical allusions 
in the text—just such points as the young reader 
would be most apt to ask about, and should know. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish, Hiawatha, Children’s Hour, and other selections, 
with biographical sketch of the author, Gannett’s 
Studies in Longfellow, Whittier’s Mabel Martin and 
other poems, and Snow-Bound and Among the Hills, 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair and Biographical 
Stories, Holmes’ Grandmother’s Story and other 
poems, and Lowell’s Under the Old Elm and other 
poems, are given in the 15 numbers thus far pub- 
lished. 

THE SENTENCE AND WorRD Book. A Guide to 
Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods. By James Johonnot. 12 
mo. Pp. 184. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Another book showing the steady tendency in the 

diréction of more rational methods in the instruction 

of the young. It proposes to teach writing and read- 
ing together, and to supply such words and sentences 
especially as express “the ideas of home and of 
youthful experience ;’’ and is “ designed to help the 
teacher in all elementary language instruction.”’ In- 


telligently employed as a guide and help, it will be 
found useful. 
chanically applied, it will not. 

however, of all other text-books. 


Merely slavishly followed and me- 
This is equally true, 
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THE grandest dream the human heart has ever 
cherished is the dream of a glad Immortality—beauti- 
ful beyond compare, and soul-satisfying as nothing else 
on earth ever has been or can be. The dream of 
ideal loveliness; of humanity perfected where more 
than Utopia and the Happy Isles shall be realized; 
of the pure joys of Jerusalem the golden; of crystal 
seas, of thre river of life, of the Paradise of God! It 
is a dream, but it goes down with us all-glorious to 
the end; flushing with more than sunset radiance the 
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clouds that hang over the Valley of the Shadow. Toil 
grows lighter as we dream. Sorrow is tempered until 
in its place there comes a solemn gladness. There is 
gain in very loss—whether it be the loss of wealth, or 
power, or place, or health, or home, or cherished 
friends. Loss of life itself to him who gladly dreams 
this dream, he thinks, brings greatest gain of all. 
What glory if the dream be true! And what—if it be 
but a dream? It is the only one which, thus far, has 
never failed the sons of men. All else may end in 





JOY IN SORROW. 


I. D. Sankey, 
Jane CREWDSON. 
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dust and ashes long before the last scene comes. This 
alone blooms on to the end like the fabled amaranth 
of the fair gardens it pictures, whose freshness is un- 
fading. The Book of time and of eternity, which alone 
tells the story of an immortality beyond the grave, 
is, more than all others, the Book of the Dreamer. 
Such is the sociableness of music, that it readily 
conforms itself to all companies, both in mirth and 
mourning; complying to improve that passion with 
which it finds its auditors most affected.—Fx/ler. 








Few, even in the church, estimate as they ought 
the value of hymnology. There is, for instance, in 
Germany, an enormous amount of literature ;_butlittle 
of it is pervaded with the spirit of religion. Even the 
theological writings are cold, critical, and learned. 
These are not for the people and the people are not 
for them. Their hymnology, however, is the largest, 
richest and fullest that is to be found in the world, 
and to it we may justly attribute a very great part of 
the true religion that at present exists in that country. 








